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Insist on seeing 


“ BOTTLED BY May be obtained 


. : V5 e SX 
SU . WS 
DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.” fiom all Wine and Spirit = & 
on the Capsule and Back i 
ae Merchants in x 
. NONE OTHER 3, 6,and 12 Bottle Cases. BN 
GUARANTEED GENUINE, / 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


Don’t long for another person’s appetite ; use 
Hoe’s Sauce, and have a good one of your own. 


HATS JACKSONS “es 


3/9 ‘ amous 


3/9 Hats, 10/6 Boots, 
21/- & 30/- Macs & Raincoats, 


not only lead in fashion, hut in wear are far away | 
superior to others at anything like the price. ' 
; of moderate means finds what he needs 
eoutinast value for money. 
les in Buots, Shoes, und Raiucoats 


wt fl Jpanches in ev C 
Nr lll it ae > st iba ordaiti a 
~_ y B 
Jacksons’ Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport. 


part thereof. 


CON TO WEAK MEM. — Kervous ond 
2 e mice Wenn tenses, Lak of Vagour, Varioogrle,and 
4 Treutse, wah ran re, in- 
sof complete cures, 
1pa,— Ph, J. Barray, 


sort rencre, just One, tw 
det Bopd dlolborn, 


VARICOCELE.—fvery zee euffering from 
A 


Vatlcome pid ite mony RAE ying debility and 
ee chon id weaxi for 3 


conor a pocorn. Loesttinemt aad cure by the 
Oy rethum 8nd petrees method. Bo electsicitys. 
bert sealed, qaut hee, inv etampe—E. B. o 
(6k Clamecery Lane, London, WC, 


MARGATE. The Carence Roardine Estatiish- 
ment, tasers Esplemede, Cliftonville. Unique 
portion. twcitg Oval Ixcellent cuiaine, elect conr 
per y, nwderste terms.—Apply Mapagerc ey 


BOOTS.—frve nearly 50°» buying Foctery direct. 
AGENTS WANLED. W. ite for lt.—Britiib Boot 
Co., WS Portlau) Square, Bristol. 


TOWLE'S PILLS, & years’ reputation, aretha 
Oldest, Xufest, and only reliable remedy for all 
Ledics’ Ailments. Write for Bouklet containing most 


luviducble information Jor Mavricd Wemen, post 
free, Tu boxes, 1/14, 2.9,and46. Of emists, or 

ost free for P.U, 1/8, 210 or 47f rom Bo} roprietors, 
+ T. Towle & Co. Ltd., 113 Long Bow, N 


ise, Whitehurch Road, Cardiff. 


GOODS ON FIRST DEPOSIT.— Everything 
sup) ind; easy urms, listireo —Generai Trading Co., 
Gt. Yarmouth, 


“WEAK MEN, send for my two Books, FREE. 
—Mr. George, 215 High etreet, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


AP The 


"MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 

Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 

ebould be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly, 

17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Monday morning for the following week's issue. 


SLOAN -DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
Handbook and lesson ef this easy, rapi:' system sent 
tree.—Sloan-Duployan Association, Ramagate. 


-aow TO Bs. STEEN G' 
awD Rerain Tu Fownee. a popus 
ern 5 
with Bpecial Chapters on Generative Weakness, Luss 

and preetical 
Marriage. Valuable remarks to Weak and Nervous 
Mer on how to preserve tne Health, Strength, 
aud restore the Powers when last. valuavie, in- 
stroctive, and interesting treatise on Generative 


Weakness, ond the Cause and Cure of Nervous Break. . 


@own, and Loss of Power in Men.—Sent seated on 
receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charles Gordon, No. 8, 
Gordcnholme Dispensary, Bradford, Yorks, 


LADIES rhould send twe stamps forour mew and 
originwl Booklet, containing particulars of Herbal 
Remedies for all aiiments. Resommended by 
physicians and jadies.—P. W. Baldwin & Co., 9 

lcvetric Parade, Holloway, London, 


YOUR HEALTH,—A recipe sent free for any 
ailment you are soffering from by describitg 
symptoms and enclusing starped address tu 
Eroremor Marvin, Health Specialist, Silver Arcade, 

jicester, 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. — 
Hundreds of dollars have been made by writers of 
successful words or music. _Past experience un. 
necessary. Send us yoursong poems, with or with- 
out music, or write for free particulars. ACCEPT- 
ANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE. Washing- 
ton only place to secure copyright. — H. Kirkus 
Dugdale Co., Dept. 806, Washington, D.C., U.8.A. 


MONEBY-MAKING SECRET.—Rem«rkable 

vanteed. Scnd postcard now for free 
of this novel schemwe.—Green & Co., 17 
Church Lune, Hull. 


Description :—SELF-FILLING, handsome rich Eboneen barrel, length 7 inches (holdin 
many days’ ink supply), fitted with 14-ct. Gold-plated nib, safety cap. Complete in Case. 
GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!!! Delightfully SILKY writer! 

M. G. Powell, Esq., writes: ‘It equals any other make at 10/-!"" H. Black, Eeq., writes : ** Send 
-me six more!" 


Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,000 Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 


A LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 
i eS 


achi. 


‘The M 


THIS HANDSOME SULA TONED 

with 10 magnificent 108m. Disc Record c : 
@elivered Carriage Paid to approved orders for S/- No’ 
and nine monthly payments of S/s after delivery, The 
Cabinet is of solid dark Oak, brilliantly polished 


the solo artiste’s voice with amazing naturalness, 


CONCERTS AT HOME 


At your ows fireside you may have you: favourite 


‘Daily Chronicle’says: ‘Lloyd's News’ says: 
“fohearaGravesGramophone ‘The Graves Gramophone {6 
fs to realise the latest word strong, handsome, true. and 
ia Gramophone perfection.’ absolutely clear in tone,’ 


THE GREATEST GRAMOPHONE OFFER EVER MADE 
Graves Gramophones are sold solcly on their merits. Unless 
you are absolutely satisfied with the machine and records you 
are under no obligation whatever; we return every peony you 
have paid. Fuljest approval allowed. 2/-in £ Cash Discount 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
A Postcard brings you per retura our handsomely ilfesirated 
Gramophone Guide which gives a ful! explanation of all the 
latest patentimprovements. Every style of machine illustrated 
and offered for easy payment terms or liberal discount for cash, 


IMPORTANT. At! Gramophone owners should write for 
our extraordinary Offer Of Disc Records for easy mon- 


OLD CLOTHES 


Made Look Like 


NEW 


HOME NOTES. 


OUT TO-DAY. ONE PENNY. 


REMEMBER 
MONDAY, 
SEPT. 30. 


“oTO INTEREST@Q- 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


No. 1167. "ieoe'iires.”” 


£250 A WEEK 


OFFERED IN 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


As the football season is in full swing again, we have revived our Football Skill Competition 

for the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our readers who take a keen interest 

in Association Football, and to enable them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize 

offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to display their skill in following up 
football, and also fosters their interest in the game. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 17, 1912. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of clubs taking part in matches to be played 


on Saturday, September 14th. 


You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and capabilities of the various 


clubs, and decide in each case which club you think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the 
name of the club which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in 
a draw, then leave in names of both teams. 


NO GOALS REQUIRED. -@Q OU NO ENTRY FEE. 


The clubs whose names we give are all in the English or 
Southern League, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t a'ready 
know them, 

Thore are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the names and doings of nearly every 
prominent player are known to them, and the matches iu 
which they are engaged are of as much interest to them as 
the news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
ewercising their skill in chocalig which they think will be 
the victorious teams; but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that 
a handbook giving details of last scagon’s play will te very 
helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the reader 
who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his forecast 
on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams engaged. 

It inust be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary to 
exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend “Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or post free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which willbe found complete information regard- 
ing teams, records of play ia past seasons, pro- 
spects of each club for the coming winter, and 
results of corresponding League matches played 
last season, all of which are of enormous assist- 
ance in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

8. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 
Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 
4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.O Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 2” in 
tho top left-hand corner, and affix a pesny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later than first post 
Friday, September 13th. 
Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. 
The sum of £250 will be awarded tq the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
matches B yed. Inthe event of atie this sum will 
be divided, _ In the event of two or more matches not 
being played, the £260 will not be awarded. 


. 


ao 


7. Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £25 will be awarded to tho 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. Iu the event of a 
tiethis sum will be divided. 

8. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non delivery 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

9. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does 
not assume any responsibility for any alterations that 
may be made in the fixtures givenin the entry form 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in commection 
with the competition, aul telegrams will be ignored. 

Il. The published decinon is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 

12. Nocoupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 2. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Sept. 14th 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
aw dou't cross out cither. 


Sunderland v Derby County 
Oldham Athietio v Newcastle United 
Bradford City v_ Liverpool 
West Bromwich A. v Manchester United 
Woolwich Arsenal wv Bolton Wanderers 
Sheffield Wednesday v Middiesbrough 
Birmingham v Wolverhampton W. 
Clapton Orient v Burniey 
Crimsby Town v Fulham 

i v Bury 
Clossop wv Hull City 
Bristol City wv Leicester Fosse 
Reading v Millwall Athietio 
Merthyr Town v patie a 
Plymouth Argyle v lon Town 
Stoke v Northampton 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-enamed club. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“* Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final,and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘‘ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 
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Ong Penny. 


F ‘i. 
QOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


ANOTHER reign of King Football, the fifticth of 
the Football Association, commenced last week, 
and on Saturday all the Leagues were actively 
engaged in the struggle for points, and the game 
was in full progress all over the country. 

Thus wo bid ‘‘good-bye”’ to the summer 
pastime of cricket, amid almost a continuous 
downpour of rain and under sullen and sunless 
skies. Still, this has not been an unmixed evil, 
because it allowed, during the past month, practice 
matches to be played in congenial and appropriate 
football weather. 

Perhaps more so than it will this month, when we 
may have a return of the blue skies and the hot 
weather, and the ice-pail again be in evidence, as it 
was a few seasons ago, on many football fields, for 
the relicf of the players—and the spectators as well. 


Hopes and Fears. 

At the commencement of every football scason 
cheery optimism pervades the players and the 
Officials, to say nothing about the ordinary club 
“ follower.” 

All are quite sure, at Icast they affect to believe, 
that their particular team is far better than last 
year. It will certainly go a long way in tho 
Cup ties, and may even win the championship of 
the league—if they only get a little bit of luck. 

To what extent these hopes ave justified may Lo 
judged by the results of last Saturday's matches. 
But rearrangement of teams have already set in, 
and hopes are beginning to be tempered, in some 
cases, with a little fear. 


The Practice Matches. 

It is generally considered good policy, on the part 
of football directors, to commence the season with 
players who scrved the club well in the previous 
season, notwithstanding the fact that in many 
cases the ‘ possibles’ casily accounted for tke 
*probables,”” in many practice matches, 

But any shortcomings on the part of the “old 
brigade” will specdily result in their relegation 
to the second string, for most clubs have a good 
array of young and promising talent who are eager 
and anxious to make a name in the football world, 
if not for the clubs which they are now engaged to— 
then for another. 

In Newcastle's first practice match Peter 
McWilliam broke down after a few minutes play, 
and now it ig rumoured that ** Pete ’ will retire 
from the game altogether. ‘This will be a great 
blow to Newcastle, for McWilliam is noted as ono 
of the most scientific half-backs who ever kicked 
a ball. 

MeWilliam’s place in the Newcastle team, 
which met Bolton Wanderers at Burnden 
Park on the opening day of the season, was 
filled by Willis, who played a good game. 
Newcastle won by the odd goal, thus repeating 
last year's victory over the Wanderers. 

The Kick-off. 


To Everton, Manchester City, Newcastle 
United, and Norwich City, falls the distinction 
of being the clubs to win the maximum number 
of points on their opponent's ground, on the first 
day of the sezson. 

On the otber hand, Tottenham Hotspurs, Notts 
County, Bolton Wanderers, and Stoke, had the 
unenviable lot of losing their first home match. 

Blackburn Rovers were rather unlucky in their 
match with Sheffield Wednesday, as they were 
deprived of the services of Clennell all through 
the second half of the game. Consequently, their 
forward line was disorganised, and it was not 
surprising that the “ Blades” won by a narrow 
margin. 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Sealing-wax Sets, and Briar Pipes offered in this week's footlines. 
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Zep? af fo? *Feople 


Splendid. 

Lorp Decies, to whom a daughter has just been 
born, married in tho spring of last year one of the 
daughters of Mr. George Gould, the American 
millionaire. 

His lordship, by the way, tells a rather amusin 
story of an i millionaire who always di 
things in “the grand manner.” 

His name was Augustus Van Golden, and wherever 
he went he was attended by a great staff of servants 
and secretaries and seven motor-cars. He was 
invited to shoot at a big English country-house, 
and the ay-ras were given to understand that he 
must be witn the greatest But, 
in spite of this, the first day he was out with the 
the head-keeper became unduly familiar. He 

him by his first name! 
‘ul, gave him a 


q respectf 
id place, saw that he got lots of birds, and 
go on, but all the time it was “ Augustus this” 
and “‘ Augustus that.” 

“Is your gun all right, Augustus?” “A fine 
shot, Augustus!” ese and similar remarks 
very naturally aroused deep resentment in the heart 
of the great man, but he could only glare at the 
keeper in reply. Soon, however, his host appeared, 
and after overhearing a specimen of the keeper's 
apparent impertinence, he called him aside. 

“*I say, man, are you mad or drunk or what ? 
How dare you call my guest by his first name ?” 

“His first name!” gasped the keeper. 

i “Yes! Augustus, indeed! What do you mean 
y it?” 

*Oh, sir, I'm very sorry ! ’’ stammered the keeper. 
‘* He seemed such a grand gentleman that I thought 
he was a foreign prince and that ‘ Augustus’ was 
a title like ‘Serene Highness’ !”* 


The Usual Performance. 

Mr. R. L. Gags, in his recent book, “‘ Studies in 
Arcady,”’ tells a story of a district visitor. 

She was rather new to the business, and as her 
first call was on a very nice old woman, she decided 
to ask what she was expected to do. She did so, 
and the old lady explained the whole art of district- 
visiting. 

*‘ Well, miss,” she said, “ first you axes after my 
rheumatiz, then you reads me a small portion of the 
Scriptures, and then you gives me a shillin’.” 


Resource. 

In one of the literary clubs recently a chance 
remark about the bad handwriting of the late 
Mr. Andrew Lang led to a discussion on the bad 
handwriting of authors in general. 

One man a story told by Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, the American Ambassador, about the great 
American editor, Mr. Horace Greeley. 

A friend once wrote asking Greeley to dinner, 
and Greeley replied in a brief note accepting the 
invitation. The friend was utterly unable to 
read the note, however, nor could anybody else 
to whom he showed it. He was anxious to know 
what Greeley had said ; so, half in fun, he went into 
a chemist’s shop and handed the note over the 
counter without speaking. 

The chemist took the note and examined it 
carefully. He frowned. Then he glanced at his 
customer over the top of his spectacles, and tried 
the note again. 

“H'm!” he said. 

Grecley's friend tried to strangle his desire to 
laugh by a violent fit of coughing. 

“Yes, yes,” said the chemist, wrinkling his 
brows and watching the other cough. ‘ Will you 
wait for this?” 

The other said he would, and the chemist retired 
behind a pile of bottles. Presently he returned 
with a boitle of cough mixture, wrapped it up with 
the supposed prescription, and handed it to 
Greeley’s friend, with the remark : 

“That'll be half-a-crown; and it’s a very 
good cough prescription, too!" 


Biting. 

Dvurixc the recent medical con es, when half 
the doctors in the United Kingdom and Ireland 
seemed to have been gathered together, an old lady 
was very concerned about the patients. 

“T can’t understand,” she said, “ how all these 
doctors can manage to leave their patients, What 


Look at this sentence: ‘A leisurcly man ages irregularly.” 
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can be happening to the poor things in their 
absence ?” 

“Oh,” said ac 
chance now to get 


ical person, “ they'll have a 
tter by themselves!” 


Possibly. — 
Oxz is glad to hear that Lady Dorothy Nevill, 


whose of reminiscence have a 50 — 
ing, is ing another volume for the Press under 
the title My Own Times.” 


One of ly Dorothy’s storics refers to the time 

when the first giraffes were brought to London. 
“Have you seen the girafies?"’ a lady was 
ed. 


The lady had neither seen them nor heard of 


them, but she —"s admit that. 
“No,” she said, “I t+ know them at all 
They are a French family, I believe!” 


Saved! 

Me. Jony D. Rocxere.zes, the great American 
millionaire, who has been threatened by the Black 
Hand, was speaking recently of the early days of his 

business. Mr. Rockefeller said he always 
iked to have his teams of horses looking smart, 
and he instituted an annual prize for the driver who 
could show the best groomed horses, the cleanest 
stall, the brightest harness, and so on. 

One of the drivers, a man known as Tim, was 
almost certain of the prize, for when the inspector 
came round his splendid work left nothing to be 
desired. But, just as Tim, eagerly watching the 
inspector’s face, read in it that the prize was his, 
something happened. Taking a final glance round, 
a inspector noticed a cobweb in the corner of the 
stall. 

He frowned slightly, and Tim, following the 
direction of his gaze, discovered the cobweb at 
almost the same moment. 

There wasn’t a moment to be lost, and his quick- 
witted brain responded instantly to his appeal. 

“T see you're lookin’ at the cobweb, boss,” 
he said. 

“T am,” said the i tor shortly. 

“T thought you would,” said Tim in an appar- 
ently well-satisfied tone. “I keeps that there on 
purpose to catch flies. The way they torments the 
poor horse is somethin’ fierce!” 


Which of Them? 

Mr. Borpen, the Canadian Premier, who has 
been on a visit to this eountry, tells a story of a man 
who was asked about the habits cf one of his friends. 

“Doesn't Jock Anderson get a wee bit drunk 
sometimes ?”’ was the question. 

“Drunk!” was the other's reply. ‘‘ Man, the 
last time I was wi’ Jock he got that drunk J 
couldna’ see him!” 


Muddled. 

Sm Jon Fietcner Movrtor, who recently 
became a Law Lord in succession to Lord Robson, 
used to employ the phonograph a good deal for 
dictating legal ‘‘ opinions ” on cases submitted for 
his consideration. 

On one occasion he had been asked to give his 
opinion on a certain rather complicated case, and 
the record was duly sent down to the solicitor’s 
office, where solicitor and client sat anxiously 
waiting to hear it. 

It was put into the phonograph, and for a moment 
there was a breathless silence in the room. Then, 
instead of hearing the valued opinion of the great 
expert, the phonograph burst into song and filled 
their outraged ears with the strains of ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay ” ! 

These things will happen when phonograph 
records get mixed ! 


According to Proverbs. 

A Neat story is being told of Mr. Ellis Griffith, 
the Under-Secre for the Home Office. Just 
after leaving the House of Commons one day he 
discovered that his boots were rather muddy, and 
at the same moment an enterprising shoeblack 
pointed at them with the remark: “ Shine, sir?” 

“T think I will,” said Mr. Griffith, and took up 
his stand. : 

While the boy was working away at his boots, the 
Under-Secretary asked ay busiveet was, and 
so on, and in the course of the conversation it came 
out that the boy had come up from the country, 

‘“* What is your father ?’’ Mr. Griffith asked. 

“‘ A farmer, sir,” replied the boy. 

* Ah, I see,” commented Mr. Griffith; “ your 
father makes hay while the son shines ! ” 
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“Th oium2a 
oa bed Editor will give 22. Gd. each wor 4 

st paragraph accepted for this c's, 

the famous P.W. Convarces eill g awarde 1”, 
peragraph used. If there is more than ¢),2 .- 
paragraph used the renknife will be aware: 
the reader whose contribution was received — °, Sen 


The half.crown prize this week is wen ; — 
W. Spencer, 366 Albert Road, Aston, Birniny | 
AN ALPHABETICAL WOOING, 
Ler others talk of L N’s eyes, . 
And K T's figure light and fiec ; 
Sey LR, too, is beautiful— 
heed them not while U I C, 
not N V them, for U 
them al, my MLE! 
u speak or sing your v. ‘22 
LOD! 


° 


oie 
] 
a! 


ME! 
For love as deep as mine I fear 
There is no other M E D, 
But that you love me back again— 
O thought of heavenly X TC % 
So lest my M T heart and I 
Should sing for love and X TC, 
T’s me no more, B y's, B kind! 
O,MLE,URI-C! 


THATS RIGHT, 
A SIMPLE word, 
Not very long, 
Yet everybody 
Spells it wrong, 
What is it? 
Sclution below : 


TRY THIS, 

Ask your friends if they will forfeit nineper-: : : 
the Fresh Air 
Fund if they fail 
to brush a coin off 
their hard in the 
following manner. 

The hand must 
be stretched out 
flat and the coin 
placed in the 
middle of the 
palm. Take an 
ordinary clothes 
brush and try to 
remove the coin 
by brushing it ; 
the same way as you would brusi your ¢)..'* 

This is not so easy as it looks, 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
Tne scene was a sceaside resccrt. 
Sche scat scide by scide with a sc): 
First he scighed, then she sciz!cu, 
Whilst bescide the scea scig}:ed. 
He scighed ’cos his assets were bt. 


FAME’S LADDER, 
and 
then 
come 
down 
again 
without 
after a 

stop! 


WHAT AM I? 
My whole is a children’s amusement ; 
Behead me, and then you will tin! 
I'm on either side of a football fielu ; 
Now cut off a letter behind, 
I'm what every footballer trics har 
I’m within when beheaded again: 
And tho’ you may take my tail off a: - - 
Yet I will still remain. 
Solution below + x 


Solutions. 


THATS RIGHT. 
The word is ‘‘ wrong.” 


WHAT AM 
Swing, wing, win, in, I. 


1? 


 —— 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 17, 1912 


(Mr. Cochran, at 

p esent acting as general 

minager of Shake- 

sprare's England, at 

e: Earl's Court, is one of 

the finest—if not actually the finest—showmen alive. 

H: has token @ leading pe in presenting many of 

the biggest shows on earth during recen! ycars, and 

in the following article he tells how vast amusement 
enterprises are brought to the public notice.) 


Ir is not a bit of good trying to boom anything 
that isn’t worth booming. Fifteen years “in the 
business ’ has convinced me of that. 

As the Americans say, you must have the goods. 
You can’t spoof the public. You may get people 
to a show for the first two days after the doors are 
apened by booming, but you can’t do much more 
than that if your performance isn’t up to your 
promise. The news that a show isn’t up to much 
will somehow get round, no matter what the news- 
papers print to the contrary. 

Perhaps the biggest boom I ever created was the 
Wrestling Boom. 

I met Hackenschmidt quite by chance, and I 
realised immediately that here was a personality 
that could be made much of. It was not that he 
was the greatest wrestler in the world, or the 
strongest man in the world, because such claims are 
cificult to substantiate. But it was an indefinable 
something, which one calls magnetism, plus his 
strength and skill. 


Wrestlers Were Not Wanted. 

When I first met him, his impresario, a Belgian 
gentleman, had been the round of the music-hall 
managers and agents, and had given it up as hope- 
less ; he was on the point of returning to the Con- 
tinent. Managers and agents alike said that strong 
men and wrestlers were not wanted ; to a certain 
extent this was true; but in Hack I felt I had found 
a star; it was only a question of creating an 
interest in him. 

As luck would have it, a column special article 
speedily found its way into a great daily paper— 
not, apparently about Hack or wrestling, but on 
Strength and Brains. “ Was strength cultivated 
or innate?’ ‘* Could a brainy man be strong ?”’ 
‘ Could a strong man be brainy ? ” and so on and so 

orth. 

At the end of the article, reference was made to 
an extraordinary young Russian giant, then in 
London, who ed both strength and brains. 
Directly the article was published. I went forth, 
armed with it, and told music-hall managers all I 
knew about Hack. I introduced him at the 
National Sporting Club on a fight night, where he 
made a sensation, and I got him a trial week at the 
Tivoli to meet all comers and to give exhibitions. 
Hack made good. He became the talk of London. 

_The public wanted to see Hack in a real match 
with a serious opponent, and fortunately enough 
the old wrestler, Antonio Pierri, came along with 
one Madrali, whom he called “ The Terrible Turk.” 
Picrri banged the drum for Madrali ; I shouted from 
the house-tops for Hack. 


Our First Purse. 


One evening Pierri came to me in a great state of 
excitement and elation because the late Tom 
Barrasford had offered a purse of £500 for the 
match to come off at the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, 
Which he had just taken. “Such terms,” said 
Pierri, “ were never before obtained for a wrestling 
match.” 

_ “Don’t be crazy,” I said to Pierri, “ this match 
Is worth £2,000.” 

The Greek was furious ; called me mad, accused 
Hackenschmidt of being afraid of Madrali; said 
I was asking impossible terms only to get out of the 
match ; raved and pleaded, almost on his knees, 
alternatively, Barrasford also implored me to 
accept his offer, and assured me that I should 
never get a better, but I stuck to my guns, and 
entered into negotiations with the management of 
Olympia, I brought off the first match at that 
place, Hackenschmidt's share of the spoil being 
£1,000, Pierri and Madrali got £500, and the manage- 
ment made a good lump sum. 

Although the first match lasted but fort y seconds, 
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@ year or so later I promoted, and 
brought off, a second match at 
Olympia between the same men, 
and this time Hackenschmidt's share 
was upwards of £1,200, whilst Madrali 
got nearly £1,000. 

I believe there is a psychological 
moment for the introduction of new 
forms, or the revival of old forms, of amusement. 
It is the possession of the instinct to know the 
right moment, which goes far in the make-up of 
a@ showman. 

When I induced C. P. Crawford to inaugurate the 
Roller Skating Season at Olympia, London, on an 
enormous scale, I was confident the psychological 
moment had arrived. Roller skating was dead, 
and everybody to whom I broached the subject 
told mo it could never be revived, particularly at 
so large a place as Olympia. However, I managed 
to prevail upon Crawford, and ultimately he entered 
into an arrangement with the Olympia proprictors. 

Articles appeared in the papers on all kinds of 
skating side-issues—that is the secret of amusement 
publicity. Interest must be created in all sorts of 
ways. For instance, in connection with roller 
skating, we spoke of its value as a “ healthful 
recreation.” Then, for the lover of statistics, we 
gave the number of Canadian pine-trees used in 
making the floor at Olympia. The personalities of 
the directors of the skating boom and the skating 
experts were enlarged upon. 


“The Miracle”? Was My Title. 


We told the public how roller skates were made, 
what the roller skate manufacturers had been doing 
since the last skating boom, and so on and so forth. 
Rolling skating caught on like a “ house on fire’! 

Before the roller skating boom at Olympia I 
introduced the Mammoth Fun City. “ Fun City,” 
by the way, was my title, and I think a good one; in 
any case it has been adopted by every sort of fair 
or oearer park ever since, There is a lot ina 
title. 

Take, for instance, the title of The Miracle, 
which I promoted and managed at Olympia. 
Originally the piece was called Maria and the Nun. 
There were many other titles suggested by 
Reinhardt and others associated with it, but I 
picked on The Miracle and stuck to it. Nobody 
else liked it, but I felt it was right, as it proved to be. 

Although, in my carly days in America, I was 
associated with big, high-class theatrical enter- 
prises, as well as with a big circus and a big amuse- 
ment park, The Miracle was the biggest show which 
I had ever controlled. As general manager, I had 
3,000 people acting under me. 

In booming you sometimes get a splendid 
“ boost’ from the most unexpected quarter. 
got such a one once in connection with Sacco, 
the fasting man. 


Sacco Must Be Stopped! 


Sacco was advertised to fast for fifty-six days, 
and was well on the way to complete his task when 
one of the leading medical journals come out with 
an utterly uninspired protest. Sacco should be 
stopped, they gravely said ; what he was doing was 
medically mad. 

I did not see the article at first, but the wife of 
one of the exhibition directors did and persuaded 
her husband to take immediate action. He waxed 
so eloquent on the matter that it was decided that 
Sacco should not be allowed to fast any 
longer. 

It was a splendid boom. We tried to make 
Sacco stop, but he defied us. Nothing could shift 
him ; he refused to eat or to move. So we tried 
force. I got a hatchet and reduced his cabinet to 
splinters almost. 

But Sacco didn’t care; amid the cheers of a 
great crowd which had assembled to see him “ thrown 
out ”’ he proceeded to build up the cabinet with his 
own hands and to go on fasting. 

The affair caused so much talk that for the last 
two hours of his fast we were able to charze half a 
guinea instead of a shilling admission to sce him. 
We took £280 on the last day of Sacco’s show. 

Houdini, the “ handcuff king,” was a man I 
helped to boom in his early days, and so was 
Ahrensmeyer, the cowboy hypnotist, who caused a 
riot in an Irish theatre because he “* talked back ” 
at his audience on one occasion. 

My biggest failure so far was when I took an old 
Scotsman and his troupe of performing fleas to 
America. The fleas were “doped ”’ with two dis- 
infectants used on board, and they all died within 
two days of their arrival in New York, 


I surely manage, sir, regularly.” 


The same letters as before 
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° MAY I TELL YOU A STORY? 


Some of Helen Mar’s Little Gems. 


[Under the above title Miss Helen Mar, the well- 
known American stage storyteller, has just written a 
shilling book, published by the Century Press. The 
book is full of amusing anecdotes, among them being 
the following.] 


Tnis_ story, says Miss Mar, is against an 

Xerican, 

The American ex-Coloncl was holding the floor. 
He had been holding it for several hours. He had 
told of doughty deeds when he'd saved the lives, at 
the risk of his own, of all sorts and conditions of 
people; he had related experiences in the jungle 
which caused everyone to shudder with horror; 
and he was now telling of a battle where he was in 
command. 

“Yes,” he said, “ we got out without losing a 
horse, a man, a gun, or a-—-—” 

“ Minute,” interrupted a quict man in the 
corner. 


One for Johnny. 


This is one of the several “ school stories " which 
Miss Mar has to tell. 

It was a very hot afternoon, the schoolroom was 
full of sleepy, stupid children, and the teacher was 
tired and cross. 

“ Now listen, Johnny,” she said, “ and tell me if 
it would be correct for you to say, ‘You can't 
learn me nothing’ ?” 

Johnny thought for a moment, rubbed his head 
for a glimmer of intelligence, and then said it would 
be quite right to make such a statement. 

“Why,” said the teacher, “ would it be right to 
say such a thing?” 

“ Because,” said Johnny with a sigh, “you 
can’t.” 

This is a delightful story of anembarrassed young 
curate, who had to discourse upon the vicissitudes 
of Jonah and the whale. 

“ And for three days and three nights,” he began, 
“ Jonah was in the ——.’’ He blushed, stammercd, 
stopped, and then started again. 


In the Whale’s Society. 


“For three days and three nights Jonah was in 
the ——’’ Once more he was covered with con- 
fusion, and once more he stopped and mopped his 
face, from which the perspiration was literally 

uring, with his handkerchief. Then he gathered 

is courage in both hands, and with a mighty effort 
he finished triumphantly. 

“* And for three days and three nights Jonah was 
in the society of the whale.” 

Miss Mar has also a story of a harassed husband 
to tell. 

A certain man stayed out much later at night 
than his wife liked, and as he would never tell her 
where he had been, she got her little boy to ask him. 

One morning at breakfast the youngster said : 
“Dad, where wuz you last night ?”’ 

“* Never you mind where I was,’ 
father. 

“* But,” insisted the boy, “ where wuz you ?"’ 

‘Well, if you must know, I was sitting up witha 
sick friend.” 

‘Oh, and did yer sick friend die ? ” 

“Of course he didn’t!” 

“Oh, but did you hold your sick friend’s hand ? ” 

“No,” answered the father; “how foolish you 
are.” And then he added, with a far-away look in 
his eves: 

“J wish to heaven I had. He held four aces!” 


A Novel in Three Chapters. 


Here is what the author calls a “ novel in threo 
chapters.”’ 


answered tho 


Cnarter I. 
“You are the dearest, darlingest, best husband 
in the world!” 
Cuarrer II. 
“IT wonder what she wants ?” 


Cuapter III. 


“He gave it to me without a word! 
what he’s been up to?” 


The children in school were asked to write a 
composition on Quakers, and this is what one little 
boy wrote: 

“Quakers is very good people; Quakers don't 
claw you, they don’t kick you, they don’t jaw back, 

“ Pa is a Quaker. I don’t think ina is.”’ 


= 
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Who Wonin a Strange 
Way. 


By F. MORTON HOWARD. 


Iv was Sammy Larner who first brought tidings of 
her advent to the village—a fact which he seemed 
inclined to think gave him a proprietory interest in 
tho girl, until she very clearly disabused his mind on 
that point. 

Clanking along on his old bicycle, Sammy had 
encountered a ’bus amazingly piled up with luggage 
and humanity. It occurred to him at once that these 
must be the visitors who had hired Corner House and 
its furniture for a month. He glanced at the vehicle 
with cursory interest as it passed and then he saw, 
seated beside the driver, a feminine figure. 

Sammy was famed as an impressionable youth. 
So struck was he by the feminine figure that he 
tumbled off his bicycle and stood staring after the 
vehicle. Waking to activity st last, he remounted 
and pedalled. furiously back along the road he had 
traversed. 

A mere vision of humped back and whirling fect, ho 
flashed past the ’bus. And when at last it rumbled 
into the village, Sammy Larner, in a clean collar, was 
sitting on the gate opposite Corner House. 

The trim figure, descending nimbly from the ‘bus, 
expertly fielded the children as thoy followed her, and 
led them out of the danger-zone of avalanching luggage. 
Sammy, straining his ears, heard the girl addrcssed 
alternately as ‘‘ Nurse”? and “ Dora.” And vaguely 
Sammy pondered on the possibility of dashing over to 
Parlboro’ and purchasing a new necktie that very 
evening. ; 

In such unconscious manner did Dora capture the 
first masculine heart in the village. After tea, when 

he took the children for an ante-bedtime stroll, she 
captured two more as their owners trudged home from 
work ; and, sent to tho post-office just before dark, she 
added the admiration of Joe Bangs, the carrier, to her 
unsought trophies. 

In short, her advent created a furore in a village 
where the few eligible maidens were justifiably cap- 
ricious. Within three days there was scarce a bachclor 
but straightened his shoulders and smartened his gait 
when he saw the girl approaching with her charges. 

The accommodation of Corner House was inadequate, 
and a bedroom had been secured: for her at old 
Forder’s cottage. Forder rose to wonderful heights of 
popularity at once. Young men stop; at even- 
tide at his garden gate to proffer him to pouches 
and remarks upon the weather. Other young men 
knocked timidly at his cot door and made 
solicitous inquiries about Mrs. Forder’s rheumatism. 

Daisy Forder quickly struck up a friendship with the 
girl and introduced her to a selection of the village’s 
younger population. Never before had Miss Forder 
been so sought after; young men presented her with 
chocolates in the most prodigal way; mere boys pre- 
sumed on aslight acquaintance to sit on her garden wall 
and await mapetuRt 

And through all this excitement moved the alluring 
figuro of Dora Martin, unconscious apparently of the 
sensation she was creating. 

Whether in the bonnet and apron of service, or in 
the unofficial garb of “ off’? hours, she presented a 
spectacle that was altogether fascinating to the man- 
hood of the village. By common consent, she was 
adjudged the prettiest girl that had ever been seen in 
the neighbourhood—a picture-postcard of an actress, 
which had hitherto created much masculine interest in 
the window of the post-office was now almost entirely 
neglected. 

And Miss Martin was as bright and clever as she was 
beautiful. The little court which stood chatting about 
Forder’s gate at dusk made the lane ring with its 
mirth at her wit, or else it would hang enthralled 
on her words as she described her experiences in 
London. 

Of course she ‘‘ fancied herself a bit,” as some of the 
local maidenhood bitterly pointed out. But then that 
was only natural; London girls have the habit of 
implying, rather than actively claiming, superiority 
to mero country girls. 

But, though nearly all tho youths and men of the 
village unstintedly owned allegiance to the captivating 
Miss Martin, there was one notable exception—Mr. 
Luke Wilmer, to wit. 

He had been probably the second of the village men 
to set eyes on Dora. When Sammy Larner had taken 
up his coign of vantage opposite Corner House, Luke 
had been busy in the garden of tho house itself, giving 
it a final tidy-up before the new tenants arrived. He 
was the gardener attached to the house—a situation 


—In the same order! They are cut wp differently, however. This is a duplex sentence. 
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Complete Short Story. 


which the infatuated Sammy Larner would have paid 
@ premium to have held. 

e touched his hat civilly monagh to the seme 
of visitors as it straggled up from the gate to the house. 
Perhaps his or fingered a trifle cage than usual 
at his hat when he saluted the nurse and her charges. 

But beyond formal greetings he did not k to her 
for threo days, and then it was only to ask her to take 
the children further down the path, so that their ball 
might not disaster to his geraniums. 

“Think a lot of your old flowers, don’t you?” 
pertly retorted Dora, unfamiliar with a masculine 
attitude such as this. 

“‘ You’re right there,” he agreed heartily. 

“I don’t think much of them,” she said, with light 
scorn. ‘“ You ought to see the geraniums we have in 
London—much finer than these silly old things!” 

Without another word, Luke tumed again to his 
work. His pride was hurt; that anybody should 
speak slightingly of his cherished flowers seemed to him 
as unfair a thing as hitting below the belt. ; 

The girl passed on down the path: Luke, turning 
his head, stared after her. ; 

Such was the untoward beginning of the acquaintance 
between Miss Martin and Mr. (Vilmer, and for some 
days it remained at that, with the barest courtesics in 
saying good morning and good evening. ae 

ut towards the village in general, Miss Martin's 
attitude was far more engaging. She was now firmly 
established on her throne of popular favour ; with the 
exception of Mr. Wilmer, she queened it royally over 
the impressionable manhood of the village. 

Although she would not admit it, even to herself, 
that exception piqued her. That there should be one 
rebel against her charm was the fly in the amber of her 
perfect contentment. : 

A week had passed and she was standing chatting at 
Forder's gate one evening with a happy grouping when 
Luke trudged slowly by. 

“Evening, everybody,” he said equably, and made 
no pause in his walk. 

“You are in a hurry, Mr. Wilmer,” laughed Dora. 
“You don’t ever stop to chat with us.” 

“Got other things to do,” replied Luke calmly, and 
continued on his way. 

A little silence ar astonishment fell on the group. 
That a young man should wilfully ignore the chance of 
a few words with Dora struck her suitors as appalling. 
It was incrediblo blindness to good fortune. 

Dora flushed. To her, Mr. Wilmer’s indifference 

lainly denoted that her sway was not all-powerful. 
Bie made haste to speak, lest the others should note 
that she even troubled to resent rebuff. But what 
they did notice was that several times they caught her 
meAring angrily down the road along which Luke had 


“Very well, Mr. Gardener,” she said to herself 
gilts at bedtime. ‘‘ You'll be sorry for that! 

ther young men don’t need any second invitation. 
I'l just have to punish you for this.” 

And next day there was a marked change in the 
attitude of Miss Martin towards Mr. Wilmer. In place 
of the ve “good morning” with which she 
habitually greeted him as she passed on, she now stood 
at his side and loudly admired the results of his skill in 
floriculture. 

Despite the praises of Miss Martin, Mr. Wilmer’s 
face, as he bent over his work, remained as a mask. 

“I believe you're angry with me because I sneered 
at your geraniums the other day,” she declared at last. 

“Not a bit of it,” he said, shaking his head. “I 
knew you didn't know no better, and so I just let 
it go.” 

Then what are you angry about ?” she persisted. 

“I ain't angry,” he said slowly. 

“Then why won’t you talk to me?” 

** Got my work to do,” he responded stubbornly. 

A singularly annoyed look aye’ over Dora’s face 
momentarily, but she recovered her composure at once. 

“‘I—I don’t like anyone to be angry with me,” she 
piemesidat prettily. ‘I like to be good friends with 
every ee 

a Welle 80 we are good friends,” he assured her, and, 
rising to his feet, picked up a wheelbarrow and trundled 
off with it. 

** Oh, well, if you don’t want to talk to me,” she said 
sharply, ‘‘ there's plenty who do!” 

“* Aye, heaps,” hoe agreed, and vanished round the 
corner by the tool-shed. 

Left alone, Miss Martin stared angrily at the inoffen- 
sive tool-shed. 

“ All right!” she said darkly. “ Don't blame me, 
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that’s all! I'll lead you on and on, till I’ve ge? voy 
firm. And then Pll just throw you over. That!) , 
you out!” ee 
And with this virtuous resolve, she returned iy.) , 
For the next week, the situation took on an... 
which the impressionable youths of the villaye | | 
only. ascribe to utter madness on Mr. Wilmer’s )...:_ 
ith wonderful patience Dora set out to c1:. 
the affections of Mr. Wilmer. She spoke subnij- ._, },- 
to him, praised his flowers and sought to flatter |... 1, 
asking his opinion on sun matters. Even th: i. 
artifice—usually an infallible talisman to a :_.,. 
admiration—failed her utterly. Mr. Wilmcr, prep. 


ing his attitude of stoicism, merely suggested thai! -\j0 
should fe for information to people better quali 
to give it. 


e truth has to be chronicled that Mr. Win; 
remained entirely obdurate to her charms. Alt }.ci:0 
she tried her utmost to subjugate him, Mr. W)':)..; 
stoutly refused to be subjugated. Changiny },.; 
attitude, she sought to dazzle him into captivity »., :, 
her London airs and graces ; Mr. Wilmer obstin..: 
declined to be dazzled. 

Friends pointed out to him the grievous sl) \:. 
sightedness which was handicapping him. \\i.: 
was he about? they pertinently asked. Here +. 
Load gehen girl who had ever been in the vil!a,. .. 
good as throwing herself at his head, and yct b 
taking no notice. 

is t’s all right,’ Mr. Wilmer quictly told :| 
**T knows what I’m about.” 

‘* But what are you about ? ”’ they wanted to I: 

“I'm minding my own business,” he puir 
informed them. 

In these circumstances, the lovelorn swain< ‘) : 
had been wont to cluster about Forder’s gate eras! 
grew dispirited and diminished in number, J)" 
them vanish without remark; to revenge thi 
put upon her by Mr. Wilmer was of far more imjus'. + 
to her than holding empty levees round a + 
gate. 

Already the holiday was half-through, and -/: 
progressed no further in her sinister design on 
Wilmer’s happiness. She resolycd to carn 
campaign even more boldly. 

She carcfully timed her departure for Pi! 
cottage so that it should coincide-with Luke's dey 
from his work. 

“ You won’t mind me walking up the road with) |, 
will you ?” she said, encountering him at the gate. 

“ No more than you will,” ho replied. 

It was the most gallant speech he had ever made ' 
her, and a sparkle shot into her eyes. os 

“TI wish you'd tell me something,” she said wi‘ 
fully, as they set off up the road. She usually fou: 
that a wistful mode of speech was very elicctive wh. 
dealing with a refractory young man. 

* What do you want toknow?” . 

“Why won't you be better friends with me ?” 

“ Because I ain’t a fool!” he said bluntly. 

“Ob, thank you!” she retorted with hant +, 
swerving away from him. . ; 

“t's true,” he said boldly. “ Think I can't 
what your game is? You want to draw me on 
then chuck me away like—like a pair of old Li 
That’s why you're alj ’oney tome. That's why yi 
changed round to me. You used to be stand-it'. 
now you can’t be nice enough to me. It aint | 
you couldn’t make your choice among all them «°°! 
chaps. No, you want me to make a fool of mes'!! « 
you. I can see that clear enough. And I ©." 
why, too. So now you know, so there's no need": 
about it any more.” 

It was perhaps the longest speech he had ever » 
in his life, and it left him a little breathless. 4": 
no way repentant for his temerity, he glanced 1" 
girl. She was walking with her chin ver) 
elevated. But there was a fine blush on her che). - 

“Can you deny it?” he asked courageously. 

‘Of course I do!” she returned with heat. 

“ Honour bright ?” he persisted. 

She made no reply. 

“There, now we understand cach othe! 
remarked calmly. “ That'll save a lot of tre! . | 
reckon, don’t you.” 

In silence they continued on their way. 0! 
loyal Sammy Larner and one other youth hunz «*' 


| tantly round Forder’s gate. To their vast di-1:: 


swept past them without a word and entcte! | 
cottage. Miss Forder, entering Dora's room °° - 
minutes later, found the counterpane sine’ 
rumpled. And Dora’s eyes were suspiciously rel. 
For the next week, Mr. Wilmer adopted a) * 
tolerant attitude towards the smart little nur-" 7 
made a point of ting her cheerily and even =t)si"' 
sometimes to talk to her. There was always # =" 
on his face during these conversations, but ther: \ 
subdued suggestion in Miss Martin’s deportmct' 
“There’s no need to be so apologetic-like,” |: 
assured her magnanimously, ‘just because | | 
out what you was after. resay I’d have de 
the same if I’d a-been you. As it is, theres) 
done, and we knows just ‘ow we stands.” : 
With a patched-up truce such as this, the thi: 
of Dora’s sojourn in the village passed, and t1i 
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FOULS OR NOT FOULS. 3 
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Fine Little Points of the “ Footer " Game. 
By A LEAGUE REFEREE. 
‘To ma. as & football referce, it is one of the 
t things that e0 much discussion can, 
:, ariso out of the apparently most simplo 
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man is not facing the field of ylay. 


referee, is giving away a foul every time. 
little picture on 
the right you 
will see tho pro- 
per positicn. 
The wrong 
way of throwing- 
in the ball is 
80 common that 
the referee who 
checks it is fre- 
quently hooted 
or jeered at. 
The second 
picture shows a 
typical case 
where a very 
slight difference 
determines a 
foul from what 
is not a foul, or, 
in other words, 
what is legiti- 
mate play. 


In the 


eirances 


and acc 


legitimate, 


”” 
Tio font and the fair method of throwing-in. The player 
inst not cacline his body towards the touchline. He 
must face the field of play. 


rules governing the game. It is by no means 
truc that the most difficult laws to understand are 
worst known; indeed, my experience leads to the 
opporite view, that the simplest Tules are not 
known at all, and 
it is usually in the 
simplest rules 
where discussions 
arise. 

If you look at 
picture 1, for in- 
stance, you will 
seo o striped half- 
back throwing-in 
a ball from touch. 
I expect you to 
say that tho half- 
hack is throwing 
the ball in quite 
logitimately. But 
that is not the 
case. You will 
notice that he is 
looking along tho 
touchline, and his ~-or™ 
Lody is inclined to 
— it. This is not 
emisible, The law says distinctly that the 
jliyer ict foce the fidd of ylay. Obviously the 
- 


Le AAR 


jump at a player. 


intercept the ball, and jumps at the kicker, landing 


whether he takes the ball or not. In many cases 
play the ball, and not the man. 

The third picture shows the same movement 
which is quite legitimate. 
in the black jersey is quite clear of his neigh- 


jumping at the man. é 
If you now tum to the fourth illustration, you 
will find another of those rather simple foints in 


Mr yina ata ih eas im aw en. 


deren to play the ball és a foul— After a goal-kick the ball must be kicked off on that side 


of the goal area on which the ball crossed the line, Tie 
referee would need to interfere herve, as the ‘ goalie” 
should take the kick on the other side, 


name NAN ne. 
THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T BE DAZZLED. “ But I—I don’t want to,” she said faintly. 
; (Continued from page 304.) Mr. Wilmer sighed with relief. 
of the last week had alrealy passed when Mr. “There was a time when you wanted to,’ he 
Walmer took a couple of days off and went to | reminded her. 
Lanelon, “That was—oh, long ago,” she confessed. ‘ Before 
fe returned apparently well satisfied with himself, | I —before [——” 
aul for the remainder ‘of the week his behaviour *'Fhen you do care for me ?” he exclaimed eagerly. 
‘werls Miss Martin continued in the same strain of She nodded her head slowly. 
towrant friendliness, “TI didn’t want to,” she admitted. ‘“ But ever 
nd so we come to the last evening of her sojourn in | since that cvening you found out what I was up to, 
the village, Already the mountainous luggage was | and took it the way you, did, there was sometbing— 
7 tpped and piled in the hall of Corner House ; already | something sort of made mo admire you against my 
Mis Martin had begun to take sad leave of her friends | will, And now—” 
of a month, “Well, will you ‘ave me? You'd better say yes, 
Bi “umy Larner was near the point of tcars; two | because I shall only keep on bothering you till you dv.” 
oir Nouths had dolefully brought farewell offcrings * But I'm going back to London to-morrow.” 
vt fruit and flowers and taken a listless departure. | And I shall be there Saturday, too,” he responded. 
vue nmartied ladies of the village had kissed Miss | “I got a job there; with my cousin—'e’s a nursery 
anemia Sood-bye with unrestrained fervour, and | gardener. That's what [ went up to Lon:lon to sec 
pire it was close upon shutting up time at Forder’s ; about the other day. You see, [—I been sort of 
‘een Luke Wilmer strode up to the gate. watching vou, and I felt that I might really ’ave a 
M “a Want to have a few words along of you, Miss | chance, Now is it to be ‘ Yes’ 2?” . 
erin,” he stated firmly, . Apparently Miss Martin indicated that it was to be 
_. There's the eitting-room you can heve, Duke,” | Yes. There ensued a prolonged interval. . 
faid Miss Forder, ont congratulated herself on the “Mind you,” confessed Mr. Wilmer, some minutes 
‘hinness of the intervening door. later, “J meant to ‘ave you all along.” 
: ite I reckon we'll just go for a bit of a stroll,’ he |“ Funny way you sct about it,” she laughed. : 
- Ah cd.“ That is, if she'll come.” “It's true, though. Soon as ever I sce you coming 
fi om bent her head in assent. Together they st off | up the garden path the first time, I thinks to mysclf, 
Mr the full moon up the broad highway. ‘That's the gal for me.’ ” : 
eke & time silence prevailed. ‘Then Mr. Wilmer ““And yet you wouldn't have anything to say to 
“LT me?” 
eT Iwok you,” said he, watching her narrowly, “That was my artfulness,” he admitted candidly. 
, ve made up my mind to let you mako a fool of me | ‘‘ You see, I guessed you'd ‘ave all the fellows in the 
ailee all place after you, and one more or less wouldn’t be 
., What—what do you mean ?”’ she fluttered. -noticed. But I knew you was bound to notice a chap 
min eds Tm in love with you—thcre! Dead in love | if ‘ce stood out. I knew you'd "ave an interest in ’im ; 
etre ok And I want you to marry me. Now laugh | you couldn't very well elp it, ‘uman nature being 
"ave ana run along to Forders’ to tell ‘em you wouldn't | what it ix.” A ; 
memes ox “And the way you took no notice of me——” 


} c : or a player | the refcreo interfering or not. 
to throw-in the ball as he ia doing, with a strict | that the majority of peoplo are unaware of it. 


tour, and, though he is jumping, he is not {except in the 


the geme, whero a very slight difference means | every time. 


'it on his hands. 
| By the al’eration 


Tt is curious, too, 


Here Mr. Hooped Shirt, the goalkeeper, is taking 
a goal-kick. You will notico that tho ball went 
across the goal- 
lino to his left. 
l{e must, there- 


fore, kick tho 
ball off from tho 
left half of his 
goalarca. In tho 
illustratica the 
ball is at the 


wrong side, and 
the strict referco 
would certainly 
interfere, and 
make him alter 
the position of 
the ball. 
Charging is one of the most discussed subjects 
in football. Unfortunately, various opinions aro 
in evidence in regard to what is, and what is not a 


perfectly fair charge, It is 
shonlder to shoulder, 


—Jumping at tie ball itself is quite | fair charge. Because a player is caught “on ihe 


hop,” as it were, and knocked a matter of from 
ten to twelve yards, the charge might have becn 


It is quite legitimate, for instance, to jump as | perfectly fair and honest, yet the average football 
high as you like to take the ball, but you must not | enthusiast would yell “ Foul!” and many referees 


would grant one wrongly. There can, however, be 


In the illustration a player is trving an overhead | no doubt about the legality and illegality of the 
kick. The man with the black jersey trics to | fifth and sixth illustration. 


In picture five the striped-jerseyed player has the 


probably on his shoulders. This is always a foul, | ballat his toe. He is tackled by the defender in the 


black shirt. It is quite evident that the charge is 


the player has remarked to me that he mcant to | being delivered from the shoulder, and is quite 


legitimate. 
Tn the last sketch the only difference noticeablo 


Notice the player | is that the defender has charged his opponent from 


behind, which, . 


case of the 
attacker obstruct- 
ing, is a foul 


A goalkceper is 
not allowed to 
carry the hall 

{more than two 
{steps or Lounce 


The unfair charge in the back. 

This ts only permissible when a 

player with the ball is facing his 
own goal, 


of the goal. 
keeper's law, tco, 
he is not allowed 
to handle the ball 
cutside his own penalty area. If ho does any of 
these thines he is penalised. Though he is not 
allowed to bornee the ball by the rules, he can 
play the ball and bounce it round each opponent 


‘in succession. 


nnn 


“Ah! I got that idea from a ‘o!ly’ock in the corner 
of the garden. When 1 first planted it, T used to mako 
a lot of fuss over it, watcring it and doing my best to 
cnvourage it. But it just went sori of sickly. ‘Chis 
year I didn’t take no notice cf it; LT just let it 
grow by itself, and it sprouted into a wonderful fine 
plant.” ot 

* But I’m not a hollyhock,” smiled Miss Martin. 

“Well, I knew I'd got to take a risk, and I knew it 
‘ud be something out of the way that ‘ud be my only 
chance. So I just didn't make a fuss of you, and— 
and—and there you are!’ he concluded lamely, 

* But I don't see——” 

‘“No more do I—not now,” he admitted readily. 
“ Tt was as plain as plain to me, then, though. “Owever, 
it’s all come right, ‘asn’t it? So there you are 
again!” 

And so that Dora should realise that she was really 
there, he took her firmly in his arms. 

“Til lay you never expected this,” he remarked 
genially. 

“T won't say that T haven't hoped for it. though, 
lately,” she confessed shyly from somewhere against 
his necktie. 


GOT HIS NUMBER. 


Whey the man who had been hit by the motor- 
car at last opencd his eyes, a sigh of relief went up 
from the crowd. 

‘It’s a wonder you weren't killed!” 
said one of the bystanders. ‘‘ You're 


luckier than most of the fellows who * A 

get hit.” oS 
“T certainly am,” replied the ~ es 

victim, rubbing his bruises. t+) 


“T got his number just 
before he struck me.” 


—For the best sent in I will give five shiliings. Mark postcards “Duplex.” (See page 524.) 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


DO YOU WANT £150? 


IF SO, 


OTHER PRIZES 


£10 xp £5. 


Again we are offering 
Which of those prizes aro 


the chosen word. The first word of your 


word you choose, and .he second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 


middle letter as initial of both words of your “ Middle.” 
is in heavier type: For instance, suppose sou take the 


letter of which is “C." 


“CHAMPAGNE,” the centre letter of which is “P.” 


letter and get “PLEASES PA.” 
Below you will find two entry forms for 


for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
wil! be cisqualified, 
ey? 2. Fachentry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 

in ink. Nanics and addresees may now be typewritten or printed. 

8, Each competitor must give his or her re al name and acidress, “4 
thie condition :s complica with, the competitor forfeits hisorhervighttoa 
prize, 

4. Wher you have fille np the entry form, cut it ont, attach to itn postal 
oder for sicyence, and place it in on envelove «dudressed t> the KviToR, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henviet:n Street, London, W.C. 

6, Mark your envclope ** Middies No. 31," in the top left-han-l corner, 

6. Allattempts must arrive on or before Tucsday, Sepzeimnber 17th. 

7. There are two entry forme, vou nvty use one or both, Yeu may write 
two‘ Middles "on each. li j}cuusethetwo entry forms a } ostai order 
for 1s, must be sent. 

8. Everyone who enters mn<t sen! a sixpenny postal order for each 
entryform. The P.O. mr ° made pay. sble to C. Arthur Vearsun Lt, 

and 1: be *& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this eaamp! ge number must db: written in tl 
eprce providel on the entry form, Where one P. 
of higher value is sent ts cover more than cxe e 


form the number of this P.O. must be written on each 


oT 
h 


form. 

he fir-t prize will be awarded to the sencer of 
wha s considered to be the best by the 
tova, whom originality, of iftea will be 


by 


taken ints consid 
a’' Middle’ thus select fed “by the adjudicators, the prize wil. 
an ongst allsuch senders. 


be divided 


10. Other prizes will bo awarded by the adjudicators cmongst thore . 


eompetitors whose efforts sow merit. 

11. The Editor will accept nor sponsibility in ragard to the lor3 or row 
delivery of any attcmpt sul mitied, 

12. No correspondence wll be entered into in connection wih the 
eompetition, and te!cerams will be ignored. 

18. Tue published decision is final, and competitor 
thie understanding only. 


eS SS 


RESULT OF 
FIRST PRIZE, £150. 


The first prize of £150 has Leen awarded to:— 


Ss may enter on 


T. J. COLLINS, 37 Corn St., Bristol, 


for the “ Middle” :— 
SLIPPER—PREFER RICE. 
Prizes of £10 each have been awarded to:— 
GEORGE BROWN, The _ Burf, 
Stourport, and 


W. HOGARTH, Ballyeglish Rectory, 


Moneymore, co. Derry. 


Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to:— 
WILLIAM KEMBER, 11 
Attercliffe, Sheffield, and 


W. D. CRAIG, 37 Kassassin St., Portsmouth. 


Here are a few cf the winning * Middles”:— 
DISASTERS—STAIRS SOAPID. FLUTTER—THEN FLIGHT. 
GODSEND- SAFETY FIN FLUTTER—TER M!NATION— 


METEMES 
sao - “ FLITTING.” 
GUSTS == ABILITY, WEATRERCOCK—EVIDENTLY 
MODESTY—ENGLAND'S WATER-BIRD. 
SUNSHINE, WEATHERCOCK—EVIDENTLY 
RATES—TUNE “EXCELSIuH." 0 WEB-FOOTED. 


PRIZES OF 10s. 10s. EACH. 


A‘len, M., 135 Harrow Read, 
Anderson, D. R., % 
Baxter, M. A. 
Jstackmore, 

Biakeley, V 


‘L Road, New ands, 


Peckham Rs, SE, 
ten Ices Read, et 
NM Read, Rutherglea. 


Bonar, G. M., 
1. wen, P. D., Runp ries Terrace, Caeran, G'am.. 8. Wal s. 
Braiy, Mrs. M. E., Carit n, Upper Rathmine:, Dublin. 


srow.y 31 Eidon Grove. Limesiln Lang, Livery ol, 
Nudd, W.F., 103 Hurst Grove, Bedford. 
Carter, 3, 1 Sidney V » Carlten Avenue, Colsivan's Esace 
oe fittewel Sex. 
ils, 2 NB. 


May Street, Hamiit n, 
F Laxcy, 1.O.M. 

& urtrey, J., 61 Resa! Aven us. Belfast, 

Crossley, Fr "63 Ber i » Springhill, 


Barnley. Lane. 


Darey, E. 1... 18 ili s Re 53. Gravelly Hill, B: rming sam. 
Dean, H., Stauen Poad. Dest h. 
Don. J., John &ireet, Welerstu N.B. 

R., 12 Summer:a.cs Missions, The Broaiwar, Muswell 


Elliot, J. 
Hill, N. 

Facer, T., Lower Fa: thm-ar, Pen“ecn. Cornwall. 

Fletcher, Miss F. a8 Ferme Pars Road. Tendon, 


Fiareis, FE. H., 26 me Jchn's Read wport. Mon, 
Garden, H. P., 16 Diczson Street, Leith, N.B. 


N. 


Don’t forget the Fresh 


Use this letter e3 the initial for the first word and say “B” 
for the second, and we get “CHEERS BREAKFAST.” 


If there are wore senders than one of | 


** MIDDLES ”’ 


Astley, 


Plowman St., 


WIN A “MIDDLES” PRIZE. 
FIRST PRIZE £150 


£350 First Priza_ and a number of other prizes of £10, £5, 10s.. and &s. for **Middles,”* tha ever popular comitit;on 
OU going to win? Result of ‘‘Middles "’ contest :No. . 


THIS IS WHAT YOU CO. 
First of all, choose one of the words given opposite fer ' 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a “Mi: dle * "), which shall have some bearing on 


OTHER PRIZES 


or 


10s. and 5s, | 


27 appears below. 
WORDS FOR “ MIDDLES.” 


Then construct a The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “Mx 


*Middles.” 


ies 
f tke | this week: 
“Middie ” must begin with the middle letter of the 

ABUSIVE AMERICA BACHELORS BoaStrn CAD TrAsr 

U3 BACEHITER BOATMAN CANTEE) <F: 

In the list of words the middle letter | ADMIRER AmoRRou sd Tx Tres ResB: 
werd “BACON,” the centre ADVERSITY APPL& BaCon BLUNDFr CATERER PRED:C 4 
AGEXtT aPRon BATON BOHEMIANS CAVALRY TOMBU: 
Or, again, take the word alSLe ARBITRATION BED BONFine CHAMPucyr TOvE::y 

We choose "P” as the other | ALLOWANCE aR& REEFSTEAR BOUNDER EXcURs1on EVGex 
AMAZEMEST aTLas BOoL\ReeR BReWrrr WASHING BR - 


Ig 
You are at liberty to use one or hori. If vou decide to use one, send a poste! od: 
You shiek send tivo © Middles” ow each entry form, 
skganeebiaeneias wees Cut across fere.. 
” 


“* Middles.” 


WORD SELECTED. 


aid tu accept il as iial. end beater Oney Gu Cues wires 
printed in Pearson's Weebly.” 


(No. Of P.O... sss. 


4 agree to abiae by the decision publi-hed tu '* Pearson's W ees yg” 
elanding, and J agree to abide by the condiiions 


Signed sovccvsescscersreeccoereeseasscce 
Address ....se.005. 


rr erree tre eer Sere ete ee eee ee 


Perrrre er errre rier etter errr Oteee cease tree eeeeee eee eee eee ee Serer eee ere Te Sere eee eee ee eee reer 


if you use both the one 


If you usc the above entry form send a postal order for oni 
{ , above and the one below send 1 - 


es Ntt ACOSS Pere .occecicccccccccccceetet eet ese cee tees eae can ees . 


“MIPpies.” 


4 agree to abide by the decision published tu * leareon's Weeily” anu to accept it as Jiral, and I enter uly On thes Under 
standing, aud I agres to abiie by the conditions printed in Pearson's Weeily.” 


[No. Of P.O...ecseesees 


Signed severe 
Address ssc. 


Cece eeeveaecevece Ae eereeeenereere 


No. 


Gibson, B, 35 Dorset Street, Hull. 
Gregory, F., 38 North S:ieet, Shrewsbury. 


—~ ee ae 


| Bale, S., 7 Glendale Terrace, Bid¢f rd, Devon. 


—SSeeeeS 


a7- 


Burry, Miss Stella, 14 W.n ‘Peirace, King:town. 

Bates, Miss Loui-a, 195 Hani Rd., Hanis vertu, Bamcr. 
Bea!, R. W., 143 Lewes Road, Briskton, svssec. 

sell, G. H., "Moor Ha:l, Little Baréfield, Bia.ntree. Es tx 


a ths, E., ‘oe Hollies, Wedne: bury. uurt, A. H., 109 Northgate, New Basford, Notu:gbam. 
Gioves, a 181 Great’ Wesi2rn St. » Moss Side, Man.hes er. Back, T., 9% Oxford Strest, Rugby. 

Hadlow, T beth Warwick Road, Birmingham. Bieke, E. 8., Ashley Cr thaz>, Geadstone Sirect, ay nchester. 

Hardman, ‘. , 33 Bootham, York. Uiundell, J. ‘R, Golden Lion Hovel, Wrexha Wales 

Harmes, W., 'Breokside, Heafie!d, Sussex. BD olwell, ‘ALE, UL Walrow Terrace, Hizhbrid; : 

lfenesy, H. W.. 34a Stretford Road, Hulme, Marc ester. Br.ght. an, J., 6 Bart-n H.li, Mixs‘ter on-Sea, § 

Hewitt, Mrs. 39 Bulkiagtcn Road, Bedworth, rear Nuneat-n Brook, Mrs., FY Margaret's Bul jings, Brock Street, Lata. 


Hicks, 'A., 47 witeen St:e.t, Plymcuth. 
Ri ‘dgkinson, P., 71 Pop! ar Grove, Horton Bank, Bradford. 
Houghton, J., iss Cobdew Street, Derby. 


Presta. 
S.reet, Thurso, Scutland 
Duncee, N.B. 


4 Fleet stree’ 


cou 
Howells, Mrs. ¢.o. Mrs. Daniels, 1 Binest § €t, Mer.hyr Ty fl. wv 13 Dazmar R:ai, Seuth Norw-ol, 
Jarman, F., 7 ke Street, Tiverton, Devon a) Summerii-l R.ad, Kingstown, Co. Dut’ a. 
Laiter, Mile. Cecile, 38 Hatt-n 8 reet, Lon t, Marchescer. 67 Uart!and Road, Stirchiey. Birmiagsa:s. 
Lamoon, A J, 17 Station Parade, Enfiel i, “13 Breck Read, Everton, Li uo 
Lathbury, W., 18 Thornhi:) Read, Handsworth, S(47s East Harney, Wantage, Boras 
Lewis, T. 8 Belle Vue. Merthyr Va'e, Glam. 0 Lord Street, Chapel Ach, Wels 
MoCoinbie, 290 Mount Plea-ant Road, Tote lam, N, Fore Street, T- psham, Desou. 
McEwan, A., 120 Gray Strect, 8! ettleston, Gite SZ. Ww. + 2% Cec] Street, Bury. 
Magner, Mrs. M., 31 Howard Read, ford, x. +, Dunstan Vila. Pros: dine> Real. Viewler Moet 
Manda, Holmwood F., 50 Alexandra Read, Noiwool. WE. i ie Dora, 25 Upper Higey Ri. ast a, Birt 
Martin, J , 15 Herbert Street, Ormsby, Middl: svrough. Deaby, W. y,. Dunc otter Ayeuce, Ea,lesc iffe, 3 0. 
Macon, M 313 Aston Road, Bramley, Leeds, Pay, T8.. 65 Higa Qak Roa’, Ware. . 
Merritt, A., 104 Nottingham Read, N:iw Sav v, Derby- lors. Dicks, J., Colour-Sergt., Depot, Hamyehire Re;'., W “, 
Milner, we 49 Ardieiga Rai. Hackney, N Har 
Mergan, A. J., 83 Llewellyn Street, Pontygwaith, Glam.. sw. oY rave Square, Bii ): 
Muller, Mise J, Spencer Avenue, Bowes Park, L n.oa, XN. A Berdesie~ Cries, L a 
Nightingale, G., Turvey, Bed{ord. 4 Haken Sticet, Fiiat, NW, 
Norman, E., 28 Secon “Avenue, Fazakerby, Liverp>.1. Edward ecnage. Po tardawe, Gian. 
Peers, J:, 69 Oross Street, Farnworth, Bolton. Elda, Tans, Ea'by, Dentact Y 
Preece, A., Honeytop, Frenche, Kicdermins'er. Tva Wet End, Ba . Wale: 
Prior, H. O., 75 Arcadian Gardens, Bowes Park, N Li-her, W.. 16 Carsli: n¢ Place, Stone h. t on Piyw vt. 
Rampton, A., 18 Warner Road, Horrsey, N Fitter, H. R., Ieydale, Asioa Road. Sovthes 
Ray ould, 2 ata Church Laue, Smethwek. Fleuming, W. 8). 3 Kinze rR Bracf rdov- Ws. 
Robinson, 3 Cleveley Terrace, Eland Read, He! Lee's. Flivat, H.. 11 Wasdale Road, Wai 1a. Licipo . 
ell, T. %. J., 32 Wilfred Street, Derby. For nary 5, H., 8&9 Blackfi Read, Portsncuia. 
‘-bnabel, W., 4i° Miravel Read, Folbam,. Londo, 5.W. +9 East. Thoraas eet, Ed:uciugn, 
Sealcy, F. ©., 33 Church Siret, Kidderminster. » 19 Golf Terrace, Portrueh. 
Spencer, L., [51 Gwydir Street, Car bridge. 51) King Sircet, Abertecn, 
Saain, W., 79 Market Street, Watford. , Ee 241 Convamcre Road 
Swallow, H. G., h Road, Wath-on-Dearns, Yo: hire. Gilr: vy, a. 16 Furness Read, le . 
Tunbridge, J. 8., me Gwydr Crescent, Swarsei. Gcdfiey, J. Wee 91 Evington Read, Leices cr 
Walker, W., 8a George Strect, Edinburgh. Goiley, W., Loardale Plice. Piimby, Maryport. Con! 
avalliss B., 122 Ella Steet, Hull. Creenviood, S.. 12 Sandal Street. Hebien Bridge, Y 
V aring, Miss Lydia, Belgrace, Private Hosp'tal, Fatinia-, Griffiths, T. ictor'a Street. C uve: ford, Gres . 
_, Publ-n. Hall, T. B., “* Florida.”’ Mayfislt Read 1 
Waterhouse, F., 0% Lither!and Road, Bootle, near Liverp.c! Harding, F., Telegrapas, 5.W.D.O., 1. hide: 
Weighill, M. H., 119 Earlfield Read, Wandsworth, SW Harries, J. G., 3 Hampden Road, Khe wie, “Dr et. 
Whitfield, J. Ww, W7 The Bioalway, Handsworth, Birmiugham, Harris, H. G., 6 South Parade, ‘erford 
Wot Miss’ Pennie. nae M Aine a Road, Leet is. Hoad, H. T., 60 Howard Street, Me cribing Sy 
. S. ket Siree 00) Tee Hodgson, E. T., 1 Stra: Street, Becch Gre, 
Wilmot, F. + “1928 New King's Road, Fulham, s.W. Hodpon, E. R. A., Whitstaees Salop. 
Hunt, C., 44 Finchley Terrace, Bicester, Oxcn. 
PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. | Sai Au aaa ea 
s e Jeffrey, G.. 85 Downs Read, Lower Wainer. Ds! 5 
Archer, Mise N., 6 Brookfield Gordens, Carlisle. Johnson, W. F., 2 Alvaay Read, Southtown. Ge S a 
Lt J. T., i Milles Road, Southampton. Johnston, O., Coldstream, Montefiure A enur. BR on 
tnsby mbricse Street, Rugby, Warwick:h're. ti cu 
Arthur, v z 38 Kenrincton Avenue, ‘Ashley Down, Britol, (List of 5s. Prize-winners contir 
Atkinson, W., Cadby Villa, Ockhrook, near Derdy. page 316.) 


ir Fund. Send a few stamps—even if yow can’t afford more 


ition, 


—~- 


on 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A Collision at Sea. 


Tuc motor-boat belonging to Hugo Schultz, the | 
-. yo had passed for so long as Mr. Jackson, the 
hiv sespectable tenant of Cedar Lodge, on Mersea 
‘i, rode comfortably to her anchor about four 
from the Essex coast. It was a calm, starlit 
nee A gentlo night breeze rippled the surface of 
ty water. The stillness was only broken by the 
wnat mournful ery of a lonely sea-gull circling 
© cheat in the darkness, 
iy the cabin, struggling convulsively in the cruel 
eof the spy, lay Constance Hardy. Pale-faced 
cl vilbeved, she put forth all her strength to repel 
i a. !atshe was helpless in the iron grip of his muscular 


iiezen with horror, she heard the werds of love 
:entteaty he poured into her ears, 

Scans 

int 


ir was a profanation of the word. Constance 
racod to the full that the man who had lied to her 

‘aul and yet so convincingly in order that she 

-1 throw over Leslic Freeman. the man who really 

od her, would throw her over in turn when the 

tof his passion had died down. 

ihough Leslie might be lost to her for ever 

such Hugo Schultz's devilish lies, she knew that 

could never -marry any other man. But she 
~vd also that there was no faith to be put in the 

; mises of the spy. If once he got her abroad and 

i sis power, he would go back on his word, and 

wild leave her, ruined and betrayed, in’some small 

vitincatal town, where she would remain, ashamed 

+ return home or even to write to her father for 
ap. 

‘hese despairing thoughts flashed with lightnin, 

cod through Constance’s brain. From her dreadfu 
ive there scomed no escape. Her struggles had grown 

vah and tinally ceased. She lay so still and motion- 
~ that Hugo Schultz raised her head and looked 

‘ost nervously at her pale face with its red lips 

“l frizhtened blue eyes, 

ln the faint light from the rising moon that filtered 
‘sith the open hatch Constance looked very beauti- 

Her light gold hair fell looely about her neck 
sil shoulders, and she looked wonderfully childlike 

cul innocent. . 

_ \ strange, unaceustomed feeling stirred in the 
hott of the spy. Perhaps it was remurse—perhaps 
uy. Whatever the feeling was he stifled it. He 

‘ted Constance bodily from the ground and threw 
it tercely on to the bunk that lay alony one side 

the cabin, 

\- he did so he halted suddenly, with a now air 
of alertness about him, Till that moment he had 
hut no eves nor ears for anything outside the cabin. 
Nes he had become suddenly aware of a fresh sound, 
hene upon the stillness of the night—the throbbing 
‘machinery close at hand. The sea-gull overhead 

lit too and uttered a croaking cry of protest. 

the throbbing sound was growing rapidly louder. 
~hultz knew what it portended. ‘The’ German 
‘vtpedo-boat that had been sent to meet him had 
‘ved before the appointed hour. He took a swift 
“vp towards the ladder leading to the deck. ‘The 
“ater of the engines of the approaching boat was 
in his ears as he set foot on che lowest rung. A 
~vvad later there was a heavy crash, and he was 
~ st sprawling at full length upon the cabin floor. 

He was on his feet again instantly, an imprecation 
‘a his lips. He knew what had happened. ‘Tho 
‘‘riclo boat had caught his craft amidships. He 
"ul heard her timbers splintering before the blow. 

With furious speed he scrambled on deck. his face 

«calout of chalk and every iimb trembling like an 
‘pen. Already he saw in his mind's eve the green 
‘lets pouring into the little cabin where Constance 
a vide: by side with the model of her father’s inven- 
sn "ich she had smashed tu pieces rather than let 
"tall into the hands of her country’s enemies. 

. \ new expression suddenly dawned on the spy's 
Waa face—an expression at once cunning and cruel. 
‘collision might not be so unfortunate after all, 
‘tot only allowed him, Hugo Schultz, time to escape. 
_.irtied the motor-boat to the bottom. It would 
utes for ever all evidence that he had heen worsted 
: cudeavour to steal the secret of Peter Hardy's 
i vatleship, for with the boat would sink not only 
uttered remains of the model, but also the girl 
ne ee the only living person who knew how his 

‘ i had been frustrated. 

Res, her foot on deck, Schultz saw that the water 
ingie. ‘age Pouring in through a gap in the side 
va ay the bow of the torpedo-boat. His heart 
andl ge psilant leap. Though he had failed, he 
tis life east be able to save his reputation as well xs 
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The bow of the torpedo-boat lay close to the side 
of his own smaller craft. On her deck lights were 
moving about and voices were hailing him in his own 
tongue. Already it seemed to him that the motor- 

nat was sinking lower in the water; in any case he 
was not anxious for visitors to come on board. He 
seized hold of a chain on the torpedo-boat’s bow, and 
tried to swing himself aboard. Before he could do 
so a dark, lithe figure, with an electric torch in its hand, 
jumped from the torpedo-boat almost on top of him. 

“The model! Where is the model?” asked a 
voice in German. 

Schultz let go of the chain. 

“The model is below in the cabin,” he stammered 
uncertainly. ‘ We cannot get it now, The hoat is 
sinking. We must leave her at once.” 

Licutenant Von Beekhorn  brashed the 


= a i tel 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR. 


Peter Hardy—A strange o!d recluse who lives on 
Mersea Island, off the Essex coast. He has invented 
a wonderful patent which applies to batileships, and 
he offers it to the British Government. 

Lieutenant Leslie Freeman—A young naval 
officer sent down by the Government to investigate 
Mr Hardy's invention. His report on the patent is 
favourable, and the Admiralty offer Mr. Hardy 
£10,000. Leslie Freeman pays a number of visits 
to the inventor's home—not all on business--and he 
fails in love with Constance, Peter Hardy's beautiful 
daughter. Just before Leslie goes away ona sea- 
voyege Constance promises to marry him. 

Hugo Jackson—A German spy whose real name is 
Schultz. He takes Cedar Lodge, an empty house 
close to the Hardys’, and succeeds in stealing a 
model of a battleship containing the great invention. 
He also falls in love with Constance Hardy and 
poisons “her mind against Lieutenant Freeman by 
suggesting that he (the Lieutenant) has given the 
secret of Mr. Hardy's invention to the Germans. 

Kate Marshall is a pretty girl who acts as cook to 
Schultz. Some time ago he promised to marry her, 
but now he has changed his mind. Almost heart- 
broken, Kate Marshall threatens to betray him to 
the police. In revenge, Schultz brutally assaults her 
and leaves her in his cellar, bound and gagged, 
almost dead. 


Tt has just been told how Lieutenant Freeman discovers 
that S-kultz is the thief of the model and frustrates his plans 
to hand it over to the officers of a German submarine. 
Foiled, Schultz decides that Mersea Island is getting too 
hot to hold him. Taking Constance Hardy with him, he 
leaves the Island by a secret way, and boards his motor- 
launch. 

Constance believes that Schultz is going to give her 
proof of her lover's guilt, but once in the spy's clutches 
she is quickly undeceived. 

Schultz has her father’s patent on board, however, and 
Constance smashes it up and renders it useless. 

Schultz, discovering his loss, almost forgets it as he 
contemplates Constance. 

“ This is mutiny on the high seas,” he says. ‘'I shall 
inflict a heavy penalty—several kisses at least.” He 
turns tuwards the lamp, and with a movement of his hand 
extinguishes it. Constance hears his heavy breath as he 
advances upon her. feels his groping hand upon her neck. 
Another moment and she is powerless in his relentless 
grasp. His arms are round her, his lips pressed against hers. 

Through the open hatch comes the sad cry of a solitary 
sea-gull. No other sotnd breaks the stillness of the night. 
Constance Hardy's heart turns to stone. 

(You can now read on.) 
nN OT 


burly 


figure of the spy contemptuously aside. He knew 
the value of the model to his country, and though he 
might not like the methods by which it had been 
obtained, he was a brave man, prepared to do his 
duty at any cost. : 

He plunged fearlessly down the ladder into the 
dark cabin, the floov of which was already swimming 
two feet deep in water, and flashed his electric torch 
around. {n that instant the tigure of Constance Hardy 
was disclosed to his gaze. 

His astonished eves took in the girl's white face, 
with her beautiful frightened eves, his mind grasped 
the fact that Schultz the spy had apparently been 
doing his best to leave her there to die a dreadful 
death. Lieutenant Von Beckhorn told himself grimly 
that he would make it his business to inquire into this 
side of the question later. Meanwhile the model 
was his business. 

He turned to Constance. Somchow he knew 
instinctively that she was English. 

“'The model !. Vere is she ?°’ he said in a low, 
urgent tone, 7 The boat will nut Goat many minutes.” 


rain. Can you tell me, therefore, “ Why did the thunder-storn?é ”’ 
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Constance’s eyes lost their terrible look of fear at 
the words of tho newcomer. Though his English was 
age: yet he Spoke with sufficient accent to tell hee 

e was a foreigner—probably a German like the man 
who had kidnapped her. Yct instinctively she felt 
that this man was to be trusted. 

“The model is there,’’ she said, pointing to the 
basket in which the shattercd remains of the miniature 
battleship lay. 

Jicutenant Von Beckhorn snatched it up and took 
Constance by the arm. The water already reached 
above his knees, and the motor-boat was beginning 
to roll ominously, as ships do before they take the 
final plunge. He half-lifted her up the ladder that 
led to the deck, and followed her swiftly himself, 

As the pair set foot on deck, the motor-boat gave 
a final roll, and a rush of green water came over her 
side. At that instant a rope came flying from the 
bow cf the torpedo-boat. Von Beckhorn made it 
fast about Constance’s waist, and a moment later 
as the deck she was standing on sank bencath her, 
she felt herself swinging in the air, to be hauled a 
moment later up over the side of the torpedo-boat. As 
her feet touched the deck she looked around and saw 
lights flashing and dark figures hurrying in every 
direction. Voiecs were calling out sharp orders in 
German, and a boat was being swiftly lowered. 

Would it be intime ¢ ‘The motor-boat had vanished 
for ever beneath the waves. Had she carried down 
with her the man who had suddenly appeared to 
save her from death * 

As Constance watched, unheeded in the general 
excitement, she became aware of another figure 
that stood inactive among the crowd of hurrving 
forms rushing tu obey the orders shouted from tho 
bridge. 

Tt was Hugo Schultz. 

He stood there, a triumphant look on his stolid 
face. Every second that passed made it more certain 
that the man who had boarded the motor-boat ha:l 
gone to the bottom. His evil brain was already at 
work upon fresh schemes whereby he might regain 
his lost power over the girl who had been so stranyely 
snatched from his clutches, when a sudden sound 
behind made him turn, 

Clambering over the ship's side. helped by willing 
hands and hailed by welcoming shouts, he saw the 
figure of Lieutenant Von Beckhorn, soaked to the skin 
with sea water, his face cut open where he had been 
dashed against the ship's side. but holding in his 
hands the model which Schultz had so fervently 
hoped was at the bottom of the sea. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Lieutenant Freeman's Arrest. 

Ir was nine o'clock on the fateful evening of 
Constance Hardy's disappearance. Leslie Freeman, 
waiting at the Hardys’ house and hoping against hope 
that the missing girl might return, was anxious to be 
off to Cedar Lodge in order that he might find out 
if Inspector Paget had discovered any clue to hev 
whereabouts. 

Old Peter Hardy had persuaded him to wait ten 
minutes longer while he went upstairs to his daughter's 
room to see if she had Icft any note or message there 
to explain her mysterious absence. Leslie Freeman 
was left alone in the interva!, his heart racked with 
fears none the less terrible because they were vague 
and formless. as 

So far he had kept to himself his discovery that 
Mr. Jackson of Cedar Lodge was responsible for the 
theft of the model of old Hardy's invention. He had 
hoped that he would be able, single-handed. to trap 
the spy and recover the stolen property. But he had 
failed, and Jackson, with the model still in his 
possession, had slipped through his fingers and dis- 
appeared. . 

On the top of this had come the discovery of Kate 
Marshall, the girl whom Jackson had brought with 
him from London as his housekeeper, terribly injured 
and unconscious in the cellar of Cedar Lodge, Finally, 
Constance Hardy had been seen to enter Cedar Lodue 
in company with Jackson, and from that muincnt 
had vanished utterly and completely. 

Had Kate Marshall recovered consciousness 2 Le-He 
was eager to be off to Cedar Lodge to find out. Hee 
story, when she was able to tell it, might throw sume 
new light on Constance’s disappearance. 

The time had come, too, when he must tell Inspector 
Paget of his discovery that Jackson had stolen the 
model. It would not be a pleasant task, for it would 
mean that he must confide in the Inspector how 
Constance had been persuaded by the spy to believe 
that her lover was guilty of the crime. Bat he was 
ready to sink all personal feelings now and to leave 
nothing undone that might help to bring the <py 
to justice and to unravel the mysiery of Const e's 
fate. 

As if in answer to his thonghts thers came a knock 
at the door, and a maid ushered in dispector Pacet 
himself. 

Leslie rose eagerly to his fest. ; ; 

“ Have vou any news 7) he ached in sv 
trembled with emotion. 

“No news of Miss Hardy,” 


v tliat 


returned che Tnepe ctor 


ch 


“Tobie made investigations at Cedar Lodge, the 
rovult of which vou will hear presently.” 

there was a chilly air about the Inspector that 
Vestic could not understand, 
lnoment, ami then began to speak awkwardly. 

“J called on Mr. Jackson at Cedar Lodge my=clf 
this morning,” he eaid, “and as a resuit of a discovery 
4 then made---—-" 

‘Tic Inspector cut him short. 

“One moment please,’ he said. “ Where is Mr. 
Horiv ? I would prefee that you tell me nothing 
uniil he is bere.” 

The Inspector’s tene was cold and official. Leslie 
Yit his lip. He was not going to lose his temper, 
but there was surely no reason why the Inspector 
should make the explanation harder than it already 
was. 

There was an awkward silence. 
ly the sound of a footstep in the passage. 
opened and Peter Hardy entered the room. 

Ilo stood for a moment on the threshold, and as 
Leslie looked up he saw that the old man’s face was 
deadly pale and his body was swaying gently to and 
fro. He looked like a man stricken by a deadly blow. 
For ten seconds he stood thus. Then he advanced 
into the room. Io one hand he clutehed a sheet of 
paper. 


It was broken 
The door 


A sudden spasm of fear shot through Leslie Free- ; 


man’s heart. What new complication was this ? 
Was it a message left behind by Constance, throwing 
geome terrible light on the cause of her disappearance * 

Peter Hardy did not appear to sce Inspector Paget. 
He tottered across the room to where Leslie stood, 
and held the shoct of paper out 
towards him. 

“What dees this mean?” be 
ed in a broken voive, T fourd 
it in one of the drawers in 
Jon tanee’s room.” 

He collapsed into a chair. Te 
touk the paper and lecked it ever. 
It was a typewritten letter, As be 
read it the words seemed to dane 
matiznantly before bis eves. 

Was he going mad? He spread 
the paper out upon the table and 
cead it slowly over again, word by 
word, The name of the person to 
whom it was addresse:i did not 
appear upon it—but the letter iteelf 
tau as follows: 

“Dean Sir.—To confirm 

our conversation, I write to 
eay that I am prepare.) to 
.supply a copy of the plans cf 
the new b hip with fall 
details of Mr. Hards’s patent, 
in return for ihe sum of £1,000, 
to be pail to me cn the 
delivery of the plans.” 

So far Leslie Freeman read it in 
eilence. It was the signature at the 
feot that caused him to utter a 
choking gasp and to draw a hand 
across his swimming forehead. 

Was he mad? <Acain he was 
tempted to ask himself the ques- 
tion, for at the foot cf the traitorous 


ved, was his own siznature, 
e stood daz-d for a moment. Then light burst 
upon hin. This was the evidence by which Jackson 
hed convinced Constance of his guilt. The spy had 
aid his plans well. Firstly, the forged letter: then 
Leslie's card-case left in her father’s workshop the 
moming after the model was stolen. Poor girl! 
How-could she disbelieve such evidence ? It looked 
€o clear, so absolutely conclusive. 

Leslie had been staring straight ia front of him 
cith fixed, unsecing eves as these thoughts fashed 
throwgh bis brain. He was suddenly called sharply 
back from his reverie, Inspector Paget had advanced 
to bis side and stood reading the paper over his 
svoulder. As he finished doing so, he stretched out 
a hand, folded the paper up and put it in his pocket. 

“IT thins I will take charge of this,” he said in a 
Grim veice. 


ew that Bis face was pale and bazeerd 

tan. 

er is - forgery.” he said hoarsely. 
) 
t 


ae “Tt is 
in the eves of Miss Hardy. 
that the man who ferzed 
in abducting her. The 
ze who passed under the name of 
y a German spy, noemed Schultz. I 
eated there this morning a 

“Stop!” The Inspector whipped ont 
book and extracted from it an envcle 
to hnow a good deal about Cedar Lodes andi 
he said grimly.“ Do you care to explain th 

Tle held before Lestie’s eyes an cnuvelope. He 
Teccgnised it instantly. It was addressed to bimsclf 
jo Constance Hardy's handwriting, and had contai 
the only tove letter be had received from her d 
theit short) engagement, 


mns 
He remembered how ke 


- Oe clever ansiver is 


He hesitated for a. 
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| had folded it up and pur it in his ecard case, where it 
I had laid ever since. The mystery was clear enough 
nov. When Schultz, having succeeded in purloining 

his card case, had deposited it in the workshop, he 
» hod retained the cucelape for future use. The ques- 
‘tian was, what use had the spy made of it. 

Leslie met the searching gaze of Inspector Page? 
| with fearless eves. 

“Where — cid find thi: ¢" he asked 
H quietly. 
1 Inspector Paget methodically replaced the envelope 
| in his pocket-Look before replying : 

“Tt was picked up.” he said, “in the cellar at 
Cedar Lodge where Kate Marshall was found this 
‘evening.’ He paused a moment before he spoke 
| again. ** Leslie Freeman,” ke said, ‘I arrest you on 
suspicion of being guilty of the attempted murder of 
Kate Marshall, and it is my duty to warn you that 
anything you say may be used as evidence against you.’ 

The room swayed before Lestic’s exes. The 
Inspector's terrible words scemed part of a nightmare 
from which be must soon awake. 

A sudden cminous sound brought him back to the 
realisation that this was no dream, but a terrible drama 
of real life. The Inspectors right hand had gone 
to his pocket, and the scund that Leslie had beard 
was the chink of handcuffs. 

The Inspector was locking at him meditatively. 

“I'm bound to arrest vou, vou see, sir,” he said, 
‘dropping his official tone. ‘ You told me yourself 


you 


vou were at Cedar Ledge this morning—and then | 


| there's this envelape. 1 shouldn't be doing my duty 
(if I didn't. But I cout want to make things harder 


than T can heip. 
thon meets th: 
play urickhs, Til 4 
My pocket. 
Leslie looked at ihe ol 
hand and nedded. 
* T promise,” he sak 
© Of e this 


; ss your werd net to 
ut these itis ornaments back into 


ins steel in the Tnspectea’s 


panse he ¢pehe acain. 

H 2 suppose it’s 
Yas Kate Marshall 
1 Who lu.kel ber up in the 


the night.” 
There was a knows at 
with a telezram. 
The local telezrap 
ordinary 


feortan:e. T 
his cave a sudde 
be from Constance ? 

With trem} lire 
i The rx 


* Does it mean that I stall be coable to rejoin my 


“6 roe . 73 te . te ? o arr. J cre 3.97 
Browse tt saw the waters-pout.” I 


Wer Fee o 
Srrr. 17 


ship to-morrow $7" Lesiie’s lips were ¢- 
could hardly force them to frame the v 

The Inspector nodded. 

Something seemed to snap in Le-lia 
train. This was the crowning diss:r. 
the girl he loved believed him worse t!, ; 
On top of that came the ruin of his career, 
to the Inspector. 

“You had better wire to the Adm 
he said in a voice so dead and lifeless th. « 
recognised it as his own, ‘ Wire and tl + j 
you are detaining me here on suspicion «1; 

He broke off with a discordant laugh t} 
terrible than tears. Then he threw h 
chair, and with clenched hands and <. 
watrhed the Inspector writing the werds +}, 
to Le the death-kncll of his life’s ambition, 
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CHAPTER X. 
War! 

Derixc that tenible night while Kate Vj... 1 

lay in a Ledroom at Cedar Lodge, hovering lars oy 

life and death, and while Leslie Freem.n 

ceaselessly up and down his narrow cell, in th. ot 

world outside strange things were happenin:. 

The morning papers the day before had price 

a few lines about a dispute with Germany 1 _ 5 

a boundary line between ¢iciman and British 1). - 

| Negotiations, it was stated, were proceeding and 

was no doubt that an amicable settlement : 
; arrived at. 

The late ediion: of the evening papers pr: 94 

stop-rress telegram to the + 


igh 7 that there was a hitch in 
; necotiations, and that con-il: 
ssi ty sas felt in official ci! 


At txo o'clock in the»: 
when even London fails a-'>, 
ceviple Of hours, 1 
n influx of motue uc 
st backwater of Dow: . 


net meeting had been 

for two hours, and viva 
up, while Britain 
flashed out to 


fai] 


> country and bevond iv > 


i Befere the wii: + 
zl into their early trois os! 
, the great step ha! ’ 
sep, and the awful struggle 1.1 
1 for which the world’s t 
nations had been prepa - 


years. 


tveloas 


Levis Freeman. still fevers 
Ve Lis cell, heard the Jeo. 
a : ns at sea. It sound 


ke the custerans 
at Shoeburii = 
ke paused. but, 


nothir=, re wd be 


look 


be held ay jet 


AWAR, 
CERMGN Turrepo Beats Nicat Atiacc.s Hi 1 


Harsotr. 


come—and he was not able tot. 
> threw the paper on the 
vant buried hie face in his ban 


¢ e zin bis ears. 
Irspe.ter picked up the paper. 
* There's thing kere you eu... 


Lin a svmrathet: 

tie took the paper azain and rad :. 
the Inspector pvimted. 

° A vi 1 as a 

at Hamb 

German terpy de 


Leat off tke Es: 
ay parer dropped from L: 
Te p: 


ca bo 


fetured Constance 


the deor of the cell su iden! 
e of the doctor appeared. 

is to Inspector Paget 
i I am afraid Kate Marshall i : 
‘“ Lut she bas recevered consciousaiss. 1 - 5 
for a magistrate to take down ber copes 
had better come ag well.” 
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FOUR MONSTER PIGEON RACE. 


Birds Compete in Ideal Weather. 


" Acay the Pearson’s Weekly pigeon race was the 
biggest race of the year in the pigeon world, although 


the actual number of birds was fewer than last 


year. 

ir It is extraordinary that we have got such a huge 
aathering of birds,” said Mr. H. C. Howden, the 
joudon Sceretary of the National Homing Union. 
“This year, on ant of the ee ype 
one of the worst years for pigeon flying that I can 
remember, Literally thousands of Birds have been 
lost, Onc man sent thirty-three birds for a race 
ashort time ago. Only three got home! That has 
heen happening in race after race, so I can tell you 
[am surprised that we have so large an entry.” 

Just as luck would have it, after a week of rain and 
storm and flood, Saturday, August 3st, turned out 
an ideal day for flying. 

‘The longest distance the birds had to travel was 
in the Northern and Scottish section, where some 
of the Lirds had to travel 550 miles. For this 
reason Mr, Howden decided to send off the first 
batch as carly as 6 o'clock, so as to give them the 
advantage of daylight for the whole of their journey. 

{t was not till four hours later that the next lot of 
hirds were sent on their long flight. At intervals, 
from ten to one birds for the Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Midland areas were liberated from the steps 
of the Crystal Palace. 

At one o'clock the grand liberation took place, 
some 5,000 birds leaving the pannicrs—as the 
pigcon-baskets are called—for the south of England, 
London, and south-western sections. 

Those readers who were unable to be present 
at the Palace will be interested to know that Messrs. 
Pathé Freres took a moving picture of this final 
huge liberation, This film will be shown in 
Parne’s GAZETTE at most picture theatres 
throughout the country. 


Carry Your “P.W.” Gift Winners. 


They carried their Pearson's in their handa, 
And this is what we gave them. 
Sovereicn Purse To— 
W. Moxon, jun., 10 Bank St., Wakofield. 
Miss F. Allum, 308 Wik Ra Vinton 
Nisa F. um, ., Vi i zk, N.E. 
J. Sanipson, 68 Maddock st, W. sai oetchancieniat 
7 ft Brown, 10 Hastings Rd., York Rd., Southend. 
UN-Oed. 
R. Lox, 55 Havant Rd., Walthamstow. 
Mias L. Clark, Newcomen Dairy, Newcomen St., Boro’ 
ee Cicagette Cases To— 
TV. Gander, 26 Maynard Rd., Leicester. 
. Ny, Batten, Hawthorndene, 62 York I!d., Southend- 
7 SI-ver-HEADED Hatpins To— 
A.J. Choose, 91 Lowe St., Wolverhampton, Staff. 
Mrs. Kettic, 39 Sutton St., Southend-on-Sea. 
é Parrs or Scissors To— 
Mrs Turner, 11 Princes St., Ramsgate. 
G. R. Mauley, 734 Wrottesley Rd., Harlesden, N.W. 
Fotpine Nam Scissors To— 
a Batcher, care of Mre, Waller, Memel Lodge, Merel 
r eet alo Square, Ramsgate. 
r Hmalcin, 609 Commercial Rd., London. 
a ,.W anes care of Mrs Toole, 7 Grange Villas, 
, soli Rd., Margate. 
33° D ag tiatkens 2 Pleasant Villas, Victoria Rd., 
 Sinith, 12 Hillerest Rd., York Rd., Southend-on-Sea. 
yes. May, 153 Leucha Rd., St. James, Walthomstow. 
aes us 5 Victoria Place, Broadwalk, Lambeth. 
‘ss E. Ogborne, Ormidale, 6 East Bank Rd., St. Annes. 
u . Stytocrapnic Pens To— 
Kah, 119 Eleanor Cross Rd., Waltham Cross. 
F } vie ehels 37 Norfold House Rd., Streatham. 
R Cine 12 Winfield Terrace, Woodhouse Rd., Leeda. 
Miss 1. Soe 80 ene Avan, One, ast aes: 
taht ocr » ensin Rs i : 
W. Amery, 1 South Te a ee ei “ied. Hastings. 
8. 


Rom 
Ss 


ate errace, Queen’s 
C. L. Wiikineon, 15 Dodworth Rd., Barnsley, Yor 

Mice W Brus Brep Broocnes To— 

Migs @ Hawkes, 1 Cliff Terrace, Margate. . 

Ca, Tome te Carrickmore House, Carrickmore, 
irs: 4. W. Perkins, 39 Crediton Rd., Kensal Rise, N.W. 
Mr, teman, 136 Alexandra Rd., St, John’s Wood. 

pirish Wy, ean Lodge, Cowesfield House, White- 

‘ish, Wilts. 

Le Coli ; Briar Pires To— 
ae Hs 80 Hill Park Terrace, Paignton, Devon. 
a Surittles, 34 Carlton Cross St., Carlton Hill, Leeds. 

aa: Holland, Cranbrook, Kensington Rd:, Thorpe 
AE Southend-on-Sea. 

». Cherry, 117 Camberwell New Rd., Kennington. 

Miss Rig Sitver Pencit Cases To— 
STi, M g bog” 13 Ribble Ra, Blsckneets Lancs. 
yg Drage, ewton 4 : 
" L- Garnish,’& Chureh St., Ilfracombe, N. Devon. 
Misa 7. “P. W." Penxnives To— 
" Laspitlen Collis, 17 Gainsboro' Rd., Victoria Park, 


Undsis, 123 Plinsoll Rd., Finsbury Park, London. 
re carry your Pearson's in your hand, 
nd ece what we will give you. 
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Mysteries 


Asour the middle of the last century there 
resided near Sydney, New South Wales, a farmer 
named Frederick Fisher. 

Although he was a rich man, owning 4 well- 
stocked ranch in addition to house-property, he 
had been originally a convict. 

But he was not at all looked down upon by his 
neighbours on this account. Indeed, many of 
them had either been convicts themselves, or had 
sprung from convict stock. 

Amongst others of this class with whom Fisher was 
on intimate terms ‘vas a certain George Worrall. 
One day it chanced that these two were drinkin 
together in a tavern, in company with severa 
friends, when Worrall remarked half-jestingly to 
Fisher that it was about time he paid a visit to his 
relations in the Old Country. 

** Doubtless,” added Worrall, ‘‘ they will not be 
averse to welcoming you, even if you have beén a 
convict, once they learn that you are a rich man.” 

“Well,” replied Fisher, “I don’t know about 
that. My people were a very respectable, law- 
abiding lot, and directly they heard that I had 
cracked a gamekeeper over the pate in a poaching 
scuffle, they ref: to have anything more to do 
with me.” 

Said He Was Going to England. 

Nothing more than this was said at the time, but 
the idea, once raised, seems to have sunk more 
or less deeply into Fisher’s mind. At all events 
he confided to several Fae le that he intended 
shortly to take a trip to England, and see if any of 
his brothers and sisters, whom he had not heard from 
for more than twenty years, were still alive. 

Little surprise, therefore, was occasioned when 
one day Fisher was missing from his accustomed 
haunts, nor did it strike anybody as anything out 
of the common when Worrall, his most intimate 
and trusted friend, took over the management of 
his farm and the administration of his business. 

Months rolled by. Worrall, acting he said under 
a power of attornev which Fisher had left with him 
before starting for E igland, began to realise Fisher's 
property, with the cbject, as he alleged, of remit- 
~ Annem ese eee ere 
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that have 


Puzzled the World’ 


THE STRANGE STORY OF FISHER'’S GHOST. 


ting the money to his friend. It was doubtful, 
Worrall added, if Fisher would ever return to 
Australia, as he had become reconciled to his rela- 
tives in the Old Country. 

In view of this statement, considerable surprise 
was occasioned when, shortly afterwards, the news 
spread that Fisher had come back. He had heen 
seen about his own farm by several people who 
knew him quite well, but none had succceded in 
getting s h with him. He seemed, in fact, as if 
he desired to avoid his old friends and acquaintances. 

This struck people as being strange, for Fisher 
had been noted for his sociability. Moreover, 
when Worrall was questioned about his friend's 
return, he changed colour and trembled violently. 

By this time suspicion began to be aroused that 
all was not pate right, and when one evening a 
farmer named Farley, returning from market. saw 
Fisher, as he thought, sitting on a fence in hia 
paddock, he hailed him by name. 

Seen by Seventeen People. 

Getting no reply, he started to walk towards 
the paddock. Whereupon the figure sitting 
upon the rail hastily got down, and_ retreated 
into the field, where he was lost to sight. Greatly 
perplexed, Farley went next day before a magis- 
trate, and made deposition on oath concerning 
what he had seen. 

The ball once started rolling, evidence aceumu- 
lated rapidly. No fewer than seventeen other 
persons swore that they too had seen Fisher. Yet 
none could come near him, nor had anyone heard 
him utter so much as a single word. 

The police were communicated with, and on the 
vor paddock rail where Farley swore he had seen 
Fisher sitting, bloodstains were found. J urther 
search brought to light the body of Fisher, buried 
in the paddock. 

The arrest of Worrall followed as a matter of 
course, and he was duly hanged ; but not before ho 
had confessed to the murder of his friend. He was, 
he said, glad to die, for Fisher's ghost had haunted 
him ever since the deed had been committed. 
(Next week : ‘‘ The Murder in the Rue Montmartre.”) 


PLO OOOOOr"" 


One in Every Five of “P.W.’s” Readers is Colour-Blind. 


ae ? 
i’ Can you See any Green! qi 


So many of the railway and steamship accidents 
of recent years have been dircctly due to inability 
on the- part of the engine-drivers and officers to 
distinguish coloured lights that the Board of 
Trade has begun an official inquiry into the subject 
of colour-blindness. The present tests are con- 
sidered by scientists to be unsatisfactory and a 
more thoroughgoing system of tests is to be 
established. 

Colour-blindness is very widespread indeed. In 
fact, millions of Britishers are colour-blind, most of 
them without knowing it. 

Very few people are so deficient in the sense of 
colour that they can see no real colours at all, 
but see every picture (even the most gaily-coloured 
of photographs) as well as every landscape (the 
sky included) as a mixture of blacks, whites, and 
greys. The number of people who sce everything 
in the colourless hues of a photograph is indeed 
only about one in every two thousand. 


Orange and Red Get Mixed. 


In the bar of colours which composes what is 
called the spectrum (the tints into which white light 
can be broken up, as in a rainbow), the great 
majority of people can make out six distinct 
colours. Very many can only see five. These 

ople are apt to confuse orange and red and to 

e very doubtful about light blues and light greens. 
But, on the whole, their sense of colour is good and 
they can distinguish railway lights and lights at sea. 

Those who can sce four, too, need not worry. 
They not only confuse red and orange, and blue and 
green, but are algo shaky about violet, which they 
are apt to regard as a shade of blue. But many an 
admirable artist is only able to see four distinct 
colours in the spectrum. A four-colour man is 
quite up to the average. | 

But the man who confesses that he takes no 
interest in colours, and who takes no joy in & mass 
cf assorted blooms from the garden, is seriously 


colour-blind. He is either a three or a two-colour 
man. To men like these the colours they aro 
blind to look merely dull tints of the colours that 
they really do see. They are apt to confuse red 
and orange with yellow, and to regard blue, viovet, 
and purple as the one colour, besides confusing 
brown with green and green with blue. 
Two-colour men are in a very bad way indeed. 
Aman in this stage of colour blindness is particularly 
rat distinguishing red and green. Many reds 
e calls green, and many greens red. Iie cart see 
yellow at all. There are many things practice has 
taught him to call yellow, but in his heart of hearts 
he thinks them a reddish-green ora greenish-red. To 
put a railway train in his charge would be murder. 


Sir William Ramsay Was Wrong. 

It is this habit the colour-blind fall into a 
calling an object a colour that they know other 
people would call it that accounts for the fact that 
many colour-blind people are quite unconscious 
of their deficiency. 

A curious and amusing example of this came 
out in the present Board of Trade inquiry. ‘The 
colour-expert, Dr. Edridge-Green, tested Sir 
William Ramsay's colour-sense one evening in his 
garden, using lanterns and coloured slides. When 
a red light was shown and then a yellow, the great 
scientist (who has himself written and spoken on 
colour-blindness !) called the yellow green. When 
the yellow came after a green light he called it red. 
When the yellow was shown alone, the great 
scientist remarked: “ I don't know what it is! It ix 
either red or green, or that horrid colour red-green!" 

Colour-blindness usually dates from birth. 
Sometimes the shock of a bad accident will bring 
it on. Sometimes cxcessive smoking causes i 
temporary colour-blindness, which shows itscit 
in an inability to distinguish Letween silver and 
gold. If you find yourself passing away lait 
sovereigns for sixpences, smoke less. 


—for the best replies I will give five nice Briar Pipes. Mark postcards **Thunder.’”’? (Sce page Onaged 
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And Can You Play Billiards with Your Nose. 
Odd Contests Like These Take Place All Over 
the Country. 

Ir Folkestone’s annual international beauty 
show, which has just been held, gets much more 
popular, a beauty section will have to be added to the 
programme of the next Olympic Games. For this 
year's contest competitors came from nearly every 
country in Europe. The first prize went. to an 
English girl of sixteen, from Sydenham, a Dutch 
girl being a good second. 

Though few have heard of it, there is an English 
pipe-smoking championship, though meetings do 
not seem to be held regularly. The last contest 
was held at a hall in Holborn two years ago, when 
a new English record was set up for the length of 
time a pipe could be made to last. In these 
contests exactly one-eighth of an ounce is weighed 
out by the judges, the use of adulterants being 
strictly forbidden. 

Made Pipeful Last Two Hours. 

The earliest competitor to fall out made his 
pipeful last fifty minutes, while the winner, a barber 
from Southampton, who had won the medal twice 
previously, coaxed his pipe into delaying its final 
pull till two hours anal ten minutes had elapsed 
from the time it was lit. These smoking contests 
xre very popular in Belgium and Holland. 

In the East End of London contests are held at 
times among market men to decide the question of 
the best basket-carrier. The competitors usually 
start with a pile of six round fruit-baskets on their 
heads. Baskets are added one by one, and the 
competitors drop out one by one till at last one 
survivor walks proudly alone under a swaying 
tower of sixteen or eighteen. 

Some cight years ago the colliers of some West 
Riding towns were smitten with a craze for cork- 
halancing and cork chewing. Small prizes and 
stakes were put up for the man who could balance 
nn ordinary beer-bottle cork on his ~ose the greatest 
number of minutes, or swallow the greatest number 
in half en hour. 

In 1907 an advertisement appeared in a Leeds 
evening paper challenging anyone to eat corks 
ngainst the advertiser for a purse of ten 
pounds But the championship, if there was one, 
sas fallen into abeyance, and if any reader of P.W. 
cares to claim it probably no one would protest. 

Hot Dumpling Championship. 

The East End is the real home of freak contests. 
‘there many of the old sports that used to be seen 
at country fairs are still practised. Anyone who 
wants to see perambulator races for mothers or win 
a prize for cating in the shortest time scalding hot 
Cumplings, with the hands tied behind the back, 
rhould go to entertainments in Whitechapel and 
Stepney. 

If you have a knack of grinning fiendishly 
through a horse-coilar your genius can find full 
scope there, for this particular sort of freak contest 
is quite common in East End halls. 

France's favourite freak contest is the cock- 
crowing competition. Cocks are trained to crow 
continuously, and the length and volume of the 
uninterrupted crow noted by expert judges, prizes 
and medals being awarded. 

Most billiard-players have heard of the expert 
who puts up huge breaks by using the hand instead 
ef acue. But a handless man recently challenged 
the world at nose-billiards, His proud position is 
probably secure. 


DO YOU CHEW CORKS P 


WET MAKES YOU WELL. 

THE constant rain that has ruined so many 
holidays this summer should not, according to the 
doctors, be regarded as an unmitigated nuisance, 

In towns particularly rain makes for health. 
On an average dry day there are in every cubic 
yard of city air some 40,000 spores (or living germs) 
together with 300 or 400 million dust particles 
(soot. grit, ete.). It is these dust particles and 
microbes that are the chief cause of catarrh, eye 
soreness, and influenza. After heavy rain, how- 
ever, the air is washed quite clean. 

One great sea-ide attraction is the ozone in sea 
air. ‘This health-bringing gas is formed at the 
seaside by the action cf the atmosphere on the 
phosphorescent substances in the air. But it can 
itso be created by electricity, and the innumerable 
thunder-showers of the past summer have filled 
eur city streets with the purest of ozone. It can 
citen ke smelt after a heavy downpour, 


Chuoze any three complete cines you like from this number of “Pearson's 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Broadsheet. 

2. Stating a Case (Legal). 
3. Filibusters. 

4. Rara Avis. 

5. Waters of Lethe. 

6. Ukase. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guincas 
ad the explanations considered the clearest and 

st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can-—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may seni in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a sepirate 
posteard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Tuesday, 
September 17th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in cne envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST 


(i) A QUIXOTIC INBIVIDUAL. 
This phrase was defired as follows by the prizeswinner 
W. Savage, 30 Anchor Terrace, Hunsht, Leeds. 


No. 92. 


A person romantically chivalrous, but impracticable, | 
Cervantes’ Spanish romance | 


in character and conduct. 
caricatured in kindly, but humorously extravagant 


fashion, the decaved knight-errantry of the Middle | 


Ages, through its hero Don Quixote, who, inspired by 
ideals of chivalry, attempted ludicrously impossible 
feats in a world of hard facts. 


(2) MIDAS'tEARS. 

The prize of We. 60. hus beenawarded to L. J. Hoolci. 
287 Burton Road, Mucelessicld, for the following cx- 
planation of the above expression : 

Midas, a Iegendary king of Phrygia, was an arbiicr 
in a musical contest between Pan and Apollo. Apollo, 
being judged the winner by all except Midas. gave the 
lattcr asses’ ears for his stupidity. To have Midas’ ears, 
therefore, is to be incapable of appreciating niusival 
talent. 

(3) DARK AGES. 

M.A. Cumming, 65 Elinfidd Avenue, Aberdecr, was 
the winner in this contest for the following definition : 

A general name applied to the period which followed 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire in the fifth 
century by the German and Gothic tribes. Thece 
barbarians obliterated almost all traces of learning, 
culture, and civilisation, so that the condition of 
Europe remained barbarous and chaotic for several 
centurics, 


(4) FEDERALISM. 

The best explanation of this term was submitted by F. 
Lock, 17 Princess Road, Leicester, and was thus 2 
pressed : 

Federalism is a policy in which several states join 
together to form a unity, which in different cases is 
called a Commonwealth, Dominion, Empire, but remain 
independent in their own internal affairs. The 
Government of the United States forms the most 
striking example of Federalism, 


(5) PENANG LAWYERS. 

The attempt selected as the best was reecived trom W. P. 
Nairne, Cherrybank, Perth, The winner's explanation 
read as follows : 

Possibly a corrupt form of ‘‘ Penang Livar,” a palm 
growing abundantly in Penang, and ffem whose stems 
stout walking-sticks are made. It is also sugzested 
that the name may have been given because ef the 
efficacy of such sticks in quelling disturbances and 
restoring law and order. 


(6) HAULED OVER THE COALS. 

For the explaination which follows the prize of We. 67. 
has been awarded to Je He. McQuade, © Saratoga,” 
Clonliffe Roal, Dublin. 

To be © hauled over the coals” is synonymous sith 
receiving 2 severe reprimand for some unjustitiable act. 
The reference is to the old form of trial by ordeal, in 
which the suspected person was compelled to pass 
barefooted over glowing cuals or hot irons as a test of 
his culpability, 


AN 


A TAILOR WINS £150. 5 


‘ ; 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Interviews the Winner of the 
First Prize in ‘“Middles” Contest No. 26, 


“I HAVE the pleasure to inform you tha: \-: 
have won £159 in ‘ Middles’ Competition.’ ~ 

This was the welcome announcement My. Pp, 
Doubleyou had recently to make to Mr. Jan:- 4, 
Richards, of 33 Colmore Row, Birmingham 

That Mr. Richards was delighted at the »... 
naturally goes without saying. 

“T bave been trying a long time and alw.y 
seemed to think I should win a good prize: ¢ ji. 
day, because I naturally think my attemp -. 
gooi ones,” he said. 

** Have you been trying Middles very lon. :” 

“Oh yes: he said, “right from the ¢ ::. 
menec ment.” 

“Have you met with success before?” 
asked. 

“T have won two or three consulation priv.” 

* Do you adopt any special method in thin, 
out your attempts F ” 

“Well, generally,” said Mr. Richards, ¢J ). 

down the list of words given in Pesrsou’s 
and mark off those thai sppeal to me; anil ¢! 
while on the car or when I get a few minnie * 
-myself. I keep thinking and thinking, jet! 
down on a pieve of paper any words that ea 
my mind. Afterwards, when I get home, 1:. 
a balf-howr's set-te, cal finaily pick out the- 
think Lest.” 

“What advie2 woul you give to thoe: 

| awe aot / 


le. 


it, “T's no use justice) s 
| ly mov onl then; I believe in j.- 
H nud I try to beep on even if I fui. 
first.” Wha.’ Le said. "1 used to be . 
1 * Deswed* n Iwasa toy.” 


’ Suave you been a reader of Pew 
Wee th, : 

“Toecan't remember exactly,” was the avs~.. 
~Teommene:d a uniuher of years ago, uid ose 
taken it regularly all the time.” 

“What vaused you to enter the ‘Midd: 
competition 2” 

“Well, you see, I have kept sending aitei) - 
for all the competitions since I became a re 
and as I won a small prize after abont fois 
tive attempts I was encouraged to continue.” _ 

* How do you think you will use the money : 

“] hardly know yet. Two of my children . ° 
ill ar present. and I shall use some of the mo +s 
for doctor's bills, and the rest I shall keep . 
reserve t» call upon in ease of emergency.’ 

Mr. Riebard is a inaster tailor, and has i 
in this business about thirty-seven years. 


] 
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ONE EYE OPEN. ot 
German in London, asking for a ticket fo. 1 
Holborm. from a ‘bus-conductor): “To vert 
Teh “Open.” 
‘Bus-Conductor: * You want wot ¢”° 
German: T vant von Igh 'Open.” 
*Bus-Couductor: * Well, shut t'other oie. 


“Yes,” mused the returned Arctic experts 
one time we came within an inch of irec.° - 
death. Luckily however——” 

He gazed retlectively at the cciiing. 

“We had the presence of mind to fu! 3 
heated discussion.” 


— 


EXPENSIVE FOR HIM. | 
Tere was a wild. hunted look in his farr 

| stepped out of his oftice in the City. Leck 
he observed to an acquaintance he busi): 
‘you've heard that * economy ix wealth 
penny saved is a penny earned ‘— and a ». 
of other rubbish, haven't you?” 

* Well, yes ; and what of it?” . 

“Well, it's all lies—every bit lies. F 
means bankruptcy if you aren't carciul. 

* What's the matter now 2?” 

“ Matter! Why. just now, fo save 9 }° 

_ tried to binck my boots, At the first 7 
| eyeglasses dropped off and broke on | 
| The next move I made I broke my lL! 
; now 1 notice that, in stooping over. 1s 
| 
! 
i 
| 


three fourpenny cigars into pulp. Test 

me one pound two-and-six, and it it: 

either.’ Then the fat man went to thie 
i Lad a proper shine 


Weekly,” ta 
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“Wor do you think 
of aeroplanes, guv’- 
nor?” asked Pincher 
as he drained the 
decanter and _ gazed 
significantly at the 
bottle of whiskey on 
the sideboard. 

“They have un- 
doubtedly come to 
stay,” I said. 

‘* Ah!” said Pincher. 
z “Ever been up in one ?” 

I was Lound to confess I hod not. . 

“Then don’t you, guv’nor. Aeroplanes ain't fit 
‘ings for ordinary men to have any dealin’s with. 
\uty, tricky things they are. ina 
‘like havin’ a electric shock all the time.” 

“Xo doubt you speak from first-hand knowledge,” 
I <i] sareastically. 

~ Yes," said Pincher calmly. ‘I went up in one 
vesterday.” 

“-~ always understood that it was an expensive 
matter to make even a short flight,” 
L sail. 

Pincher grinned as he lit his pipe. 

“[ didn't go up as a passenger, 
vavnor, I did the Grahame-White act 
ion my own, an’ don’t want to do 
i: again,’ he added decisively. . 

IL could only stare at him blankly 
and the little man, evidently thoroughly 
cnjoving my astonishment, at length 
condescended to explain. 

“tt was like this,” he said slowly. 
“The ether day I’d been down to a 
village in Surrey to have a look at a 
fioise (a visit wot led to an adventure 
at that house which I will tell vou 
ahout another day), an’ owin’ to an 
atgnmnent with a landlord who wasn’t 
sich a fool as “he looked, as to 
shether_or not I'd given him a bad 
suilin’, I missed the two o'clock train 
hack to London, an’ there wasn't 
cnocher until after five. 

~ Well, bearin’ in mind the little job 
Tl settled that me an’ Bill Emmens 
stom bring off as soon as possible, 
{ did't want to hang about the 
villaze, I didn’t want to be con- 
“jwetous, $0 to speak, so I found out 
that the next station was four miles 
vay cw decided to walk there ratheo 
ihan hang about an’ have the village 
‘opy.t takin’ a full description of me an’ p‘raps 
hinain’ me in as a German spy. 

,_ ft was a very warm afternoon an’ as I'd got 
¥ of time T took things easy, an’ about half way 
‘tae next village I climbed ovcr a gate into a fie!d 
/% Went an’ sat down nice an’ comfortable under the 
Lease an’ had a pipe. 

“1 think I must have dozed off for a bit, then I 
i up with a awful start, hearin’ a loud buzzin’ sound 
mwe my head, an’ there was a_ bloomin’ 
‘ pline comin’ down into the ficld in which I was 


ct 


white came down a bit clumsy an’ sort of fell out 
f his box o tricks, Very pale he looked an’ I decided 
wal he was a bit of a novice at it, an’ ‘ad done a bit 
“tt cloud chasin’ than was good for him. Anyway, 
pala secin’ me, off he toddled towards a farm- 
“ise some little distance away. 
mid Guin’ to have a drink,’ I says to mysclf, an’ 
ene I made for his bloomin’ machine, thinkin’ 
eae ood opportunity of studyin’ one thoroughly 
Sinan i havin’ to pay for it. Rum-lookin’ thing it 
‘nT ies the drivin’ seat looked quite comfortable 
‘a * thought it would be a bit of a joke to get in an’ 
se Wot it felt like to sit in one. 
Keres see, Bill Emmens was inventin’ an aeroplane 
Oro ee an’ I thought it would be a bit of a 
real dhe him to say as ‘ow I'd at any rate sat in the 
feameivan Bill had only got as far as the wooden 
up thi nibs of his, an’ his missis had smashed half that 
ne unkin’ it was a banana crate which Bill had 
“tought home for firewood. 
a aoe as a bit of trouble with the wires I got 
the fee ' Cown nice an’ comfortable. The cove with 
so T knad, £088 an’ pale face was almost at the farm, 
to have there was no hurry an’ made up my mind 
Jive a 00d look round. 
elie Me it all very careful, but I wasn’t much 
Won ra d finished, an’ I was just goin’ to get out 
he nee, sleeve Spe ng in a little brass switch thing an’ 
moment the bloomin’ propeller started racin’ 


in 


Bein’ up in a aeroplane | 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
WHEN PINCHER FLEW. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


round cuttin’ up the grass an’ makin’ the machine 


or even wot I'd meant to say, we'd started runnin’ 
across the field bumpin’ up an’ down in a way wot 
nearly chucked me out of the seat. 

“*Where’s the blanked brake ?’ 
myself, an’ then spottin’ 
grabbed it. 

“That did it, guv'nor! Talk about s trers, why 
& sparrer wasn’t in it with my littlc lot. Up we went, 
; the bloomin’ propelier doin’ a bit of hedge trimmin’ as 
| we cleared the field an’ there was me, guv'nor, goin’ 
up to the sky in a blanked thing I couldn't stop an’ 
didn’t know how to bring it to earth again.” 

Pincher paused and wiped the perspiration from 
| his forchead. 
“You must have been scared,” I said, 
“Scared! So would you have been if you’d have 
| known that you'd got to go sailin’ round the moon 
| till the engine stopped an’ then come down quick. 
| I turned the wheel an’ we headed off in that direction 
| after a wobble wot made my heart rush into my 
‘mouth so to speak, but still the bloomin’ thing went 


I says to 


| roll about, an’ then before I could say Jack Robinson | 


a long wooden lever I H 
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“* Never again,’ I says to myself, an’ then I hi 
the ground, bumped up, hit it again, an’ then with 
a awful roar in my ears an’ the sound of a lot of 
smashin’, the thing turned over, sending me shootin’ 
out through the wires, 

My hat was a bit dented, but I'd fallen light, an’ 
| knowin’ that my only chance was to get away quick 
I jumped to my feet, though I was feelin’ precious 
| giddy. I knew that dressed as I was no one would 
j think that I'd been in the blanked machine, which 
had suddenly stopped buzzin’, so, as two men, 
| evidently yokels, an’ several boys came runnin’ to- 
| wards me, I started quizzin’ round the acroplane. 

, Funny thing,’ I says, as the yokels came up, 
the machine very near ‘came down on top of me, 
| but I can’t find any aviator.’ , 

“After they'd had a look they reckoned he must 
have fallen out, an’ went off in ‘great excitement to 
| look for him. Quite a crowd got round, and scizin’ a 
| favourable opportunity I slipped off to the station, 
| Which happened to be a junction where a few main 
| line trains stopped, an’ after waitin’ tive minutes I 
got a train to London. 


| “I didn’t feel right, guv'nor, until I had two 


brandies an’ sodas at Waterloo, then I went an’ had a 
bit of grub an’ read all about it in the evenin’ papers, 
Quite a mystery it was at first, but later they tumbled 
to pretty much wot had happencd.” 

a You ought to consider yourself well out of it,"? 
I said. ‘You must have had marvellous luck !” 

Pincher finished his whiskey at a gulp. 

“Wot annoys me,” he said, * is that Bill Emmens 


won't belicve a word of wot happened an’ now he's 


“* Funny thing,’ Isaysas the yokels 

came up, ‘the machine very near 

came down on top of me, but [can’t 
find any aviator?” 


fixin’ a couple of perambulator wheels 

toa thing wot looks like a rabbit hutch 

an’ istalkin’ about fivin’ the Channel! ” 

(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next 
Week.) 


upwards, so nervin’ myself for the worst I had another 
go at the wooden lever. 
“This time I was more lucky, for the machine 


stopped goin’ upwards an’ kept level, semewhcre | 


about the height of St. Paul's, a tidy wav up anyway, 
an’ I was able to take a breather an’ collect my wits 
a bit. 

“T reckoned by this time the aviator cove would 


have started out to make trouble for me, but he'd | 


got some way to go before he could get to a post-office 
to send off telegrams, 
inchin’ an aeroplane, but it would be sickenin’ to 
ave to do time for bein’ pretty well scared out of 
one’s wits an’ havin’ a thiygy “hat wasn’t wot you'd 
call saleable in the ordinary way. 

“Then I remembered that aeroplanes have a habit 
of runnin’ out of petrol an’ comin’ down with a rush, 
an’ that made me feel uncomfortable again. I very 
near turned the blanked thing over in gettin’ round 
to follow the railway line towards London, then I 
began to wonder how I was goin’ to get down. 

“T read about coves shuttin’ off the engine an’ 
glidin’ down, but I'd got an idea my sorter glide 
wouldn't do me any good, besides I didn’t know how 
to stop the blanked engine, though I'd tumbled to the 
fact that a little lever made it go fast or slow. 

“Luckily there was no traffic to think about so I 
had another shot at the big lever wot had sent me 
up, an’ sure enough after a bit of a wobble I began to 
travel down. 

“As easy as winkin,’ I says to myself. ‘ Fancy 
the bloomin’ flyin’ chaps bein’ made such heroes of 


wen a man wot’s never been up in one before can | 


easily master it.’ . 

“But I spoke a bit too soon, guvnor. There is 
a art in acroplanin’. A chap in the acrobatic line 
once told me that the most difficult thing to learn 
in his job was how to fall, an’ I daresay there was a 
good deal in it. I know I had a horrible feclin’ as I 
came down towards a picce of waste ground near a 
railway station. 


—And make a sentence of them, without altering the order of the words. 


I'd no idea wot I'd get for | 


PecksyirF: “I take no more 
pleasure in life. The world is full 
of thieves and rascals. I really 
don't believe there's an honest 
man left in the world.” 

Nickleby : “Cheer up. When a 
man acknowledges his own frailties 
he has already taken a step in the 
direction of reform.” 

—E— 

Wnro was that at the door just 
now, Dick ?”’ asked the young wife. 

“A rate-collector, dear,’ was 
the husband’s reply. 

“And what did you say to him, 
Dick ?’’ continued the wife. 

“ Remember, Richard, there are 
ladics present!’’ broke in the 
mother-in-law. 


IT WOULDN’T WORK. 

THE usual after-dinner tid had 
taken place, and Smithers cooled 
‘down. After all, peace was a good thing anc 

well worth the having. and a little more or lesa 
‘humble pie did not much matter. 

He determined to try woman’s weak point—dress 
; —and remarked in a pleasant voice: 

** I see dresses are to be worn longer than usual 
| this season.” 

But the hard lines at the corner of her mouth 
; were still there. 

“Well.” she observed bitterly. “if they are to 
' be worn longer than I aim compelled to wear mine, 
j they will have to I:e made of sheet-iron—that's all!” 
| And then they started all over again. 


| Carry your “Pearson’s"’ in your hand, 
| And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gilts among the 
loval readers of * P.W." 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance [ce. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
sircet, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson’s Weekly " and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the niany representatives of “P.W.," who are all over the 
| country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand youa postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W." in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and a!! vou 
, have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you preier, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

morning or so later, the gilt you have sclected will arrive 

| at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 

| hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner, and 
a list of winners eppears on page 309, So remember to 
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| And see what we will give you. 
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The New 

Adventures of 

Lieut: Daring 
“CENTRAL 75.” 


How the Lieutenant Cried Quits with G 
a Clever Gang. 


Tne dull, grey autumn day was rapidly drawing to 
its close, and dusk was enveloping the quiet old seaport 
as Licutenant Daring wended his way harbourwards 
through the unfamiliar streets of the town. 

His crrand—the bearing of an important con- 
fidential dispatch from his skipper to another of His 
Majesty's ship captains ashore—had taken him less 
time that he anticipated. Consequently he had dis- 
missed his cab and determincd to walk back to the 
harbour, stopping for a late tea at the first deccnt- 
looking place he came acros3. 

Hardly anyone was about; the street lamps were 
not yet lit ; and although Daring had a gencral idea of 
his bearings he had no exact knowledge of where he 
was, or of which was the quickest way back to the 
centre of the town. 

Turning out of the broad road in which Captain 
Smith was staying, the young officer went through a 
short side street, and found himself in a deserted 
thoroughfare on cach side of which were well-sized 
modern detached villas, most of them standing back 
from the roadway in their own grounds. 

Quietly humming a tune to himself, Daring walked 
briskly along, the sound of his footsteps on the hard, 
dry pavement echoing clearly, towards the direction in 
which he knew the town must lic. 

Without bothering about the name of the strect, and 
paying but cursory attention to its appearance or its 

ouses, he went on for some minutes, Then, in front 
and to his right, he suddenly heard the sound of some 
une running quickly. 

Alert, he went on. A moment later the gate of one 
cf the houses ahead swung open, and a woman, panting 
and terrified-looking, her hair streaming down her 
back, her dress dishcevelled, glided out. She looked 
fearfully behind her, then down the road, and then, 
turning quickly, she faced Daring. With her arms 
outstretched, she almost sprang towards him. 

“Oh,” she panted, ‘‘ do please come and help me at 
once! I was looking for a policeman. They'll kill 
each other. My husband is in danger.” 

She scized Daring by the cuff of his coat as she 
spoke, and drew him towards the gate. For a moment 
he looked searchingly at her. She was young and 
beautiful and apparently in great distress. Her 
breath was coming quickly, her fine eyes had a 
frightened look in them, and ehe scemed to have been 
struggling with some one. 

Without another word he ran with her up the gravel 
pathway towards the house. ‘The front door was 
open. They scurried up the steps and passed inside. 

* This way ; follow me!” panted the woman. 

She Ied Daring through the hall to the back of the 
house. They passed two half-open doors, and then 
came to one which was shut. The man’s quick car 
detected the sound of heavy breathing and a sort of 
noise as if a rough-and-tumble wrestling bout were goin 
on, The woman turned the handle of the door, an 
almost pushed Daring inside. ‘wo men were on the 
floor, locked in cach other's arms, 

“Stop them!” cried the woman, entering and 
closing the door behind her. 

Daring stoo down and tried to disengage the 
combatants. He managed to loosen their grips, and 
then he felt himself seized. One of tho men caught 
him round the neck, the other caught his clbows from 
behind. He had been trapped ! 

For some seconds he struggled ficrcely, but the men 
were too strong ; between them thcy held him in vice- 
like grips. 

“Show him it’s serious, Nell,” he heard one of the 
men say. ‘There was a woman's mocking laugh, and 
the next instant a pistol was thrust agsiast his forehead. 

Daring gave up the struggle to get free. ‘* What is 
the meaning of this outrage ?’ he demanded, his eyes 
flashing angrily. ‘“ Whoare you? What do you want ?” 

“Only to borrow your uniform for a couple of 
hours,” said the elder of the two men. ‘ My friend 
Tom here thinks it will fit him, and ho has a fancy to 
wear it. Nell, the chloroform.” 

_Daring struggled frantically, But the odds against 
him were too great. ‘The men held him fast, and the 
woman thrust a chloroform saturated handkerchief in 
his face, For minutcs—so it seemed to him—the young 
sailor fought fierecly with them, while millions of bright 

olden little hammer-like things began to beat into his 

rain and flash before his eyes. 

Gradually he knew that he was ceasing to fight, that 
a far away, sleepy feeling had stolen over him, and that 
some one was saying, in a curiously distant voice, * all 
tight, he’s about goue now.” 

* * * 

When he recovered consciousness Daring found 

himself lying on a couch in a corner of the room, In 


—Vor the five best sentences I will give novel sealing-wax sets. Mark pesteards “ Chisice.”’ 


Frequenters of Picture Palaces all know Lieutenant Daring. 


the centre was a table set out with a meal, 
and facing him, sitting at the table, was 
the elderly man. Their eyes met, and 
Daring saw that the other had a revolver in 
his right hand. 

Without a word ho sat up on his couch. 
He had a dressing-gown and slippers on; 
his uniform had vanished. 

The elderly man was the first to speak. 
“T trust you feel none the worse for your 
—cr—sleep, sir? I deeply regret that we 
had to resort to such forcible methods, 
but, if you will forgive me, fou brought it upon 
yourself ; you would not bo reasonable, you know. 

know your name ; we took the liberty of looking at the 
name on a letter in your pocket—and I em Mr.—Mr, 
Lawson. Yes, Lawson.” 

“TI sec,” said Daring curtly. ‘“ Well, you seem to 
have the whip-hand over me at present, but there are 
one or two questions I should like an answer to for all 
that.” 

Mr. Lawson smiled oilily, his rather big, hooked nose 
splaying over his clean-shaven, unprepossessing face. 

“Anything you like—in reason, my dear sir. Believe 
me, you shall not have cause to complain of anything 
further here—unless, of course, you compel me to 
forget my duties as your host. I owe you a thousand 
apologies for what has happened already. Won't you 
join me in an early dinner ? Come; you might as well.” 

Daring hesitated for a moment or two, looking about 
him curiously. The room in which they were was an 
odd one. It was well furnished and lighted, a bright 
fire was burning in the grate and a telephone was in 
one corner; but it seemed to have no window—only a 
small skylight, exceptionally high from the floor, and 
only the outline of a door. 

“Oh,” remarked Mr. Lawson, watching him, “ you 
think it a curious room, eh? So it is. But pray come 
and join meat diancr. Iam playing no tricks with the 
meal, I assure you,, We can talk as we eat.” 

Feeling but a very slight inconvenience from the 
chloroform, and being very hungry by this time, 
Daring got up and took the vacant chair opposite his 
host. ‘The table was a smallish round one, and a space 
of avout four feet separated the two men. Lawson 
still kept tho revolver on the table by his right hand. 

“You must forgive me for entertaining you with a 
gun by_my side,” he laughed, “ but the precaution is 


Carry your “ Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
(See page Sil.) 


necessary.” He helped his guest to soup. “‘ Now, if 
you will allow me, 1 will explain everything to you— 
or nearly everything.” 

“* You are very kind,” said Daring. 

The other smilcd at the sarcasm. “In the first 
place, it is shcer good luck that sent you our way this 
afternoon, For a very good reason we have been most 
anxious to find a mcans of getting a peep at certain 
gunson board the Connaught. Wehave been watching 
and waiting for days for this chance which you have so 
kindly afforded us now. The only way that our 
purpose can be cffccted is by impersonating an officer. 
| hope—and think—that, thanks to you and your 
uniform, we shall have succeeded within the next hous 
or so.” 

““You mean that your fellow ruffian Tom whatever 
his name is, is at present on board one of the warships 
here in the guise of Lieutenant Daring ?” 

“ Precisely. Tom has gone aboard one of the ships 
as you, with a supposed dispatch from your captain. 
He will make a chance to—er—look about him while 
on board. There are one or two things about this new 
15-inch gun that we—our employers are anxious to 
know as soon as possible. 

“ Directly my friend returns he will take off your 
uniform. We, that includes my wife and two friends 
within earshot, shall then take the liberty of leaving 
you alone in this room and saying ‘Good-bye’ to 
this establishment, which I was fortunate enough to 
get furnished for a month. As you will not know 

ow to get out of the room by yourself, you notice 
there is no handle on the inside, I shall ring you up 
soon after I leave and explain the mysteries of un- 
locking the lock which I invented, and have had fixed 
to this door.” 

Daring shrugged his shoulders. To all outward 
appearance he was becoming resigned to his position. 
“1 suppose you and your friends mean to escape by 
motor-car 2? I needn't tell you that I shall ring up the 
police directly you and your gun are out of the room.” 

‘© 7 know that,” smiled Mr. Lawson ; ** but we do not 
fear them. We shall have a start, and they will never 
catch us.” 

The meal went on. Hung around the room were 
several valuable old prints. Daring, who was some- 
thing of an expert on pictures, led the talk to them. His 
host, too, seemed to take a considerable interest in art, 
and soon he was expatiating on tho beauties of the 
prints. He had something to say about evcry picture 
on the walls, “Working round,” with eyes and 
yestures, he came to a print hanging behind him. He 
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turned half round to look at it and point out j: 
velvety appearance to Daring. : 
As he did so the young officer, murmwins 4 :.., 
words in agreement, pulled tho cruct-stond tov... 
him and engaged in the seemingly quite harp: 
operation of helping himself to more salt, }. 
second or two Lawson's eyes were off the tai. j,. 
attention on the pictures. Then he turned <j: 
round again in his chair, to go on with his dinn 

Like a flash Daring’s left hand came up fron is: 
the table, there was the glint of a glass easicr js, 5) 
electric light, and in another instant Lawson }. 
received a full charge of pepper straight in his fa. 

Blinded, coughing, spluttering, choking, he heli 1. ; 
in his chair, groping madly for the revolver. 

Daring sprang upon him. Gripping him like ay... 
round the throat, he forced him to the floor, ; 
grabbing the revolver, struck him with the byv 
smart blow on the forehead. 

“Sorry, my friend, but I must keep you quict fur ; 
bit,” he muttered. 

Quickly he blew the deadly pepper off his pro-th.+ 
antagonists face, and then, seizing a napkin, rippae 
it in half, and tying the two parts together, he specu: 
bound Lawson's hands behind him. After tht i, 
tied the man’s feet together with another torn nay, 
pegged him with a third, and then, making swe Ul - 

e was breathing properly, left him and, reyulyei wv 
hand, went to the telephone. 

He put the receiver in its place, waited a wis. + 
and then took it off again. 

“ Hallo!” said a girl's voice. te 
“Hallo! Is that the Exchange ?” said Dari:_ 
quietly as he could. ‘Can you tell me my nii-:. 
Exchange ? Central 75 ? Well, can you tell me vi. 
house Iam in? Don't laugh, for God's sake! Lin 
not having a joke. I'm Licutenant Dariny, «: 
H.M.S. Argus. Please get someone to tra: 
75 Central immediately ; it’s imperative that I hue: 
what the address is; and put ime on to the pelic- 

station at once.” 

He explained his desperate situation and what ‘tum 
had gone on board the Connaught for ina few wars 
to the officer in charge of the station. 

“You'd better send men to the Connaught at cre 
and others here as soon as you can find the eddre--. 
he said. ‘* Look through the telephone dircciuiy + | 
you find 75 Central.” 

Lawson still lay unconscious on the floor wh. }° 
had finished speaking. Carefully Daring moved !: 
behind the door. As he did so he heard the st» 
hum of a motor-car’s engines being tested ; eviden’- 
Tom was expected back very shortly now, and t» 
spies were getting everything ready for instant fligi.. 
Daring clenched his hands nervously. Would tl. 
police be in time? Would they trace Central 74 
quickly enough to be of service? It was going to i. 
a great, close race. 

Daring sat on the couch with Lawson on the floo: «* 
his feet. He had done all he could now; all depends] 
upon what happened in the next ten minutes. 

Suddenly the figure on the floor beSan to s:'r. 
Daring gripped the revolver and watched. The man 
opened his eyes, groaned, and then tried to sit up. 
He found he could hardly stir and that he was tight!. 
gagged. Ferociously he turned towards Daring. ‘Tl: 
sailor smiled and playfully thrust the revolver in his far. 

“It's no good, my friend,” he said quietly ; * you | 
just have to grin and bear it. It begins to look a: 4 
we're going to be quits now.” ; 

They sat and regarded each other for some minut: s. 
Then there was the sound of footsteps outside, Deri, 
slipped behind the door. Someone turned the kant: 
and began to walk in. Daring caught a glimpse «/ 4 
naval uniform. With a lightning action he pushe! tie 
door to with his left hand and aimed a blow a: tle 
newcomer’s head with the gun in his right hand. 

It was Tom. Staggering against the wall, he y-: 
up his hands to shield himself from another blu. 

“That's right ; keep them up or I'll shoot yor. a1! 
keep your head shut, too,” he heard a calm voice si 10.- 

Three minutes later the tramp of half-a-dozen lit.:': 
fect resounded through the house, and then the duit 
of the room—in which one man lay gagged and bowrd 
and another, his hands above his head, was lovhi- 
at a steadily held revolvcr—was opened and a trocy' 
policemen and sailors entered. Oe we 

“We've got three of ‘em safe cnough, sir,” S64 
burly sergeant to Daring. . : 

“Well, I've got the other two here,” said Darin: 
“but it doesn’t seem much good if one of ‘ems bi") 
aboard the Connaught and nosed about. He: ¢-: 
what ke went for in his head. I——” . 

He was interrupted; a broad-shouldcred, bs. “ 
bearded sailor man stepped from the back ¢: Le 
crowd and saluted smartly. It was Jim Sims. : 

“ Beg pardon, sir!’ he said. “I don't hnow “1 
he wanied on the Connaught, but he hasn't got it; O° 
made a bit of a mistake inthe dark—almoot cut 1" 
boat I was going off by, and gave himself away by» 
he was you and wantcd to go off to the Comm s* 
once. ee 
“He saw he'd put his foot in it and ran. Wi j 
him, sir, but we found the police, and I thov.'t 
better come aleng, too.” ; 

(Another of Daring’s adventures next we--) 
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P “Please, Will You Be Hanged ?”” 
is 


Ne i ee ani 
en Tangles Over the Death Sentence. 

\ yew law in the State of Nevada, providing 
tat any man sentenced to death may choose 
\uether he be shot or hanged, came into force on 
\acust Ist. The first convicted murderer to take 
i vantage of the law is a man named Mirkovitch, 

‘irkoviteh chose to be shot, and Mr. Gcorge 
(;ing, Warden of the prison, has scarched the 
++ ite for five men willing to do the shooting. 

He has approached hundreds of citizens, all of 
vim have refused absolutely to take the life 
+i a human being. In despair, the Warden has 
Jnweed Mirkovitch to change his mind and go to 
ueath on the gallows. 

rhe murderer, however, positively refuses to be 
lenged. “If I myst die,” he says, “I want to 
iv shot.” 

some years ago a murderer in the Duchy of 
Jiunswick escaped death for a similar reason. 
Yor over twenty-five years there had ‘been no 
yurder in the Duchy. The law enacted that the 
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SEEING WITH EASE. 
THE picture illustrates a device which may often be 
seen in the win- 
dows and yards 
of motor-car 
builders, 

A large sheet 
of ylass is shown 
on the — floor, 
reflecting the 
underparts of a 
complete car. 

‘This is done 
for the con- 
: venience of a 
prospective purchaser, who need not exert himself by 
looking underneath in order to sce what he is buying. 


TO PREVENT INFECTIO 


Se ed 


Coa ib veatly be amy owa self? and Us 
Photo token only a wear aca! L tust take 
Antiponat ones avait my feieads seen to hare 
done. They all sey what graul stuff it is” 


DO YOU WANT TO GET THINNER P 


| Permars you have reason to dread getting 
' enormously stout. You are, perkaps, already 
very corpulent, “paunchy,” inactive, double- 
chinned, heavy checked. You nie dull, languid, 


Tne device shown in this 
illustration is largely jused 
in doctors’ and dentists’ 
surgcries, 

It is fitted over the wash 


yurderer should be beheaded, but no one could be 
"s foind who would undertake this out-of-date 
nicthod of execution. 


One Guilty—One Innocent. 


* Finally the Regent commanded that the con- 
¢-mned man should be shot or hanged, but here 
iroze another difficulty. The method of execution 
could not ke altered without a special act of the 
Jvgislature! Finally, the Regent had to send a 
e\patch to the governor of the prison commuting 
ti sentence ! 

Vhe Home Office authorities were in an extra- 
o.dinary tangle once. As the result of a stabbing 
#fray in London, in 1863, a man named Pellizioni, 
in Italian, was tried and sentenced to death. 
‘lhe judge warned him that he could hold out no 
hepe ef merey. 

suddenly another Italian named Gregorio Mogni 
cone forward and confessed that he had struck the 
fatal blows. Mogni was forthwith arrested, tried 
cid convicted of the crime, with the result that two 
wen lay in Newgate, both condemned, inde- 
}ndently, of one and the same crime! 

Here was a pretty tangle, for obviously if Mogni 
vere guilty, then Pellizioni was innocent, though the 
jy had brought him in guilty also! The problem 
vas solved by granting Pellizioni a free pardon, and 
Use sentence on Mogni was reduced {o one of five 
years penal servitude in view of his voluntary 
confession to save an innocent man. 

To escape the gallows because one’s neck is not 
sitable for hanging must certainly be counted a 
Cuious reason, Yet this has occurred more than 
ot Some years ago there took place a particu- 
larly atrocioas murder of a woman. Despite the 
horrible crime, for which he deserved no mercy, and 
Which, indeed, no one expected would be meted 
ert to him, the criminal was reprieved. 


basin, and the uscr has & 
only to press the pedal with 
his foot. This movement 
rcleascs a suflicient supply 
of liquid soap with me 
to wash his Lands. 

It is therefore not 
necessary for him to use his 
hands to turn on the supply, 
and there is no chance 
of infection being carried to 
another person. 


FOR KILLING FLIES. 
Frics spread disease, therefore they should be 
* swatted.” 
Our illustration shows a cheap article that proves 
a quick method of killing them. It is made of very 


thin wire divided off into squares, and should be used 
by aiming at the flics as they are in the air, ‘The 
little creatures are unaware of the approaching swipe, 
as the draught caused when descending passes through | 
the wire. 


A HANDY BOOK ATTACHMENT. 
Ox many books used in business may be seen a band 
: of leather pro- 


prcting from the 


| and lethargic; “out of sorts” generally. The 


threatened chronic obesity must be got rid of if 
yon would once more enjoy lifeand avoid scrious 
disease. Neglected over-fatness is bound to 


i shorten your days. It is suicidal to reject the true, 


nitural remedy; equally so to go in for those 
treatments that promise everything and perform 
nothing. The true, natural remedy is Antipon, 
ihe acknowledged standard remedy that requires 
no assistance from drugs, semi-starvation dict, 
violent exercising, or any other weaRening 
ugencies. The Antipon treatment is tonic, 
stimulative, revitalising and rebeautifying, while 
at the same time it permanently overzomes the 
abnormal tendency of the body to make un- 
necessary fat. Reducing weight with extra- 
ordinary sureness and rapidity Antipon gets rid 
of many pounds of dangerous and disfignring 
fitin the course of a week, and when the weight 
is decreased to normal and the figure to sym- 
metrical proportions one is permanently cured of 
the disease of obesity. The Antipon treatment 
may then be discontinued with absolute confi- 
dence that the affliction of over-stoutuess will 
trouble you no more. These are facts proved up 
to the hilt, and vouched for by thousands of 
grateful men and women. From Bideford-on- 
Avon a correspondent writes :—“ I am writing to 
say my cure is complete. I weighed 10st. 'tb. 
before I started tuking Antipon,and new I weigh 
ast. Ishall highly recommend it when I have an 
opportunity.” When taking Antipon the 
appetite is improved and the digestive system 
greatly strengthened. Perfe :-t nutrition, essential 
to the cure of obesity is the result. One feels 
and looks years younger. 


= _{t transpired that the man’s spinal column at vack, as shown [in | Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
: his neck consisted of nothing move than a merc the drawing. js. (d., by chemists, stores, &c.; or, should there 
fia ile of gristle. If he had been placed upon the This is sewn on | be ony diffculty, may be had (on sending re- 
the aria his head would have been torn from his Oy 2 einen mittance), privately packed, carriage paid in the 
the ody bee : a rigs United Kingdow, direct from the Axntipon Co., 
Simply Wouldn't Hang. «handle. greatly | Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

pes Tn another case the murderer was deformed, incilitating’ with. 

aud the surgeon who cxamined him was of the drawing “of the : ae re a 
ht ‘union that any attempt to hang the convict book from a safe anita a 
De. ‘ould only end in failure. A reprieve was grantcd ” or shelf, especially iy / Pee ae 
; ‘x the Home Office on these grounds. if they are packed ela oe 
im , One of the most extraordinary ways of escaping tightly together. at Tit 107 

tie last penalty agitated France in September It also prevents ' 


two years ago. During a strike, one of the non- 
sv ikers named Donge was murdered. The secre- 
ty of the trade union, Durand, accused of having 
‘ieited them to the crime, was found guilty of 
ot and sentenced to death. The trade unions 
then threatened the Government with what would 


finger-marks on the back of the book after it has been 
in use some time, 
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SEATS AVAILABLE. 


Ifeng is a clever little 


BALCONY 


have : my d device used at many 
b-* - ine proved practically civil war if Durand were picture palaces. By SEATS 
: esecuted, switching on tho lights AVAILABLE 
Le A violent manifesto was issued, which said: | the words ‘ Seats Avail- 
‘ ct all our friends aim at preventing Durand | able" appear on the a 
Le ;_,1 mounting the steps of the scaffold. Let us | sign which is situated =. 
Jie ett Sap ‘aaius to respect our existence, and do i. Ris ed be ue ee 
hy ict us allow our rights to be trampled under | 2OOnMMS-Oniet, ane a Rider: ES 
rs “ot. Up with a will against the legal murderers !” ul Mex oe iS STALLS: 6° 
: The General Confederati f Lal : y | by in the street. By 
is Pa ration of Labour arranged | oy) means people know ; 


on ge demonstration for New Year's Day, and 
veusands of troops and police were mobilised in 
- Ultimately the French Government gave 
“XY, and the death sentence was reduccd to one of 


Bien years’ imprisonment ! 


Breaking bad news is always a difficult task. The other duy the servant al Mrs Joites’ 
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at a glance whether or 
not seats cre available, 
for the light is naturally 
switched off when the 
house is full. 
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which, with free heating and lighting, | rare. But the peace of the prentont Empire in ti.« 


A pvcie sounds in the | 
barrack square beneath, and 
she runs to the window and 
tries to pick ouc her husband from among the 
confused hundreds of glittering uniforms, bustling 
to obey the call to “fall in.” In an incredibly 
short time <he whole regiment is formed by com- 
panies, the colonel shouts a formula of command 
on the fast word of which the drums burst into 
thunder, and the regiment passes magnificently 
from her view. Then for a few moments ain | 
weeps. 

It is orly a little cry and is soon over. If you 
caught her in the act she would protest that she 
was “only being silly.” But she has not been 
married long, and her husband has just gone away 
for three months under canvas where she cannot 
follow him. It is their first separation, and she will. 
miss him dreadfully. 

Special Separation Allowance. , 

Later, his absence is emphasised by the change 
that takes place in her tiny household, breaking her 
normal routine. For one thing, the income is cut in 
two. And she can no longer draw the daily pound 
of bread and three-quarters of a pound of meat 
from the cantcen. And the thirty shillings edd that 
she hersclf generally makes each month by washing 
for the men ceases. 

But ‘she suffers no actual privation. Being 
married “ on the strength ’—that is, by permission 
of the authorities—the Government makes her a 
special “separation allowance” which helps to 
bridge the difference. And perhaps, too, it will 
invite her to make soldiers’ shirts, for which it pays | 
tenpence each. And she still occupies the quarters | 


THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 
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are the privilege of the married. 

The months are over and her 
husband returns, bronzed and jubilant. 
There is a tendency amongst the men to 

. celebrate their home-coming in a manner 
that may bring some of them before the 
authorities on the following day. It is 
here that she shows herself in very 

Her influence restrains him, 
and his g conduct record is unsullied. Later, 
when ho wins his stripe, he knows the part she 
has played in his promotion. 

A few years pass, and one day the regiment is 
osted for service in India. It is a momentous time 
or her. There are tearful leave-takings of her 
parents and ‘“‘civvy” friends. There is much 
pinching and contriving and not a little sacrificing 

of cherished possessions to keep their baggage 

within the official weight. She scts sail with a vague 
wonder of what the strange land will be like. She 
is going to see something of the world. 

Better Off in India. 

At first the change in her own circumstances 
bewilders her as much as the country itself. Not 
the least wonderful thing ia that she now has a 
servant of her own to perform the more menial tasks 
of herhousehold. Their money and allowances are 
increased, and they seem unbelievably prosperous. 

But soon the climate begins to tell on her, and 
her strength fades. In the hottest part of the year 
the Government sends her to one of the cool and 
beautiful hill stations, and her husband will probably 
visit her each week-end—for the hours of duty are 
not so long in India. 

It is here that she has the gayest time of her life. 
Their state of exile acts as a bond between the wives 
of all the soldicrs. Even the sergeants’ wives 
unbend and become friendly. Amusements are 
organised—picnics and games and regimental 
sports—in which she takes a part, now as guest, 
now as hostess of the wives of other regiments. 

You must not forget that a shadow is ever 
present in her life. True, wars are comparatively 


truth a helpmate. 
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world is not kept without the shedding of bl. .i. 
It is often a trifling affair—too trifling for headli: : « 
in your newspaper at home. 

n insignificant tribe harasses its neighbours 9:1 
@ punitive expedition is ordered. Scarcely hilt... 
dozen of our soldiers are killed. But it mav |» 
that even these have wives. : 

As the Little Band Returns. 

On these occasions you will find her gloomy oj 
apprehensive. Again and again she tells hems; 
that there is no real danger—that it is not like «:.-. 

But it is very like war when the news c¢:13:+ 
through that there have been casualties. ‘ti. 
names are not yet known. And as thie expedii:; 
returns and appears on the horizon she stiains |e: 
eyes in an agony of fear lest he may not be ai. : 
the survivors. The soldiers are drawing ncirct 
and she has not yet picked him out. 

Her suspense is the price of our nation’s greatness, 

(Next week: *’ The Freelance’s Wife.”’) 


HE MEANT WELL. 

Bossy’s father is not a brilliant sort of inin; 
it has been said, in fact, that he errs decided! 
in the other direction. : 

He took Bobby the other day on a short ¥i-'t 
to some friends, and, thinking to make a wu 
impression, he started a conversation. : 

“T had quite an adventure the other evening.” 
ho said. ‘ At the corner of a dark strect a min 
suddenly sprang out on me and sail that if | 
didn’t give him my watch he’d knock my Iiain: 
out. Fortunately, a policeman came along, ani 
the man took to his heels.” 

‘© And weren’t you afraid ?”’ asked his hostess. 

“ Afraid!’ echoed Bobby's papa modest! 
“ Well, I hope not.” j 

“ But,” went on the lady, “if he had caitied 
out his threat ?” 

“Well,” answered the visitor, “if he ha¢—~” 
And then the_loyal little Bobby struck in: 

“T'll bet there’s nobody who could knock any 
brains out of father!” he said proudly. 


SCHOOLBOYS AS BUILDERS. 


The boys of a school in Kent have just built an up-to-date bathing-houss, and presented it to 


have done, others can do,”’ says our cartoonist. 


“NAR THEN, YOUNG " WY 
MORTAR BOARD, WHY —> : 


DON'T YER AIM STRAIGHT? 
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f INSTEAD OF GIVING LINES AS. 
[PUNISHMENTS MASTERS WOULD [7 
HFIND MORE USEFUL TASKS 
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the local inhabitants. “What these boys 


He suggests that all sorts of manual work be taught in schools. 
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| WHILST TO ENCOURAGE SPEED 
4 \N BUILDING, BOYS MIGHT ERECT 
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BE TAUGHT IN WINTER IN THE Gj 
HEAD MASTER'S HOUSE (77 


PRIZE FOR 
BUILDING. 
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—Broke a valuable vase. She announced the fact to her mistress as follows—— Well, what did she say ? 
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FINALLY, IN THE EVENT OF BUILDING | 
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When Mr. Sikes Has Been Very Audacious. 


Ir is usually the burglar’s object to keep as far 
away from the police as possible, but occasionally 
Lc throws caution to the winds and practises his 
* professional wiles” upon the minions of the law. 

rhe latest and most audacious is the successful 
lurglary at the Old Bailey itself! When that 
vist building was shrouded in darknesss, a burglar 
«vtered by one of the windows and, pouncing upon a 
tafe, extracted from it over a hundred pounds. 
(estainly nothing so brazen-faced as this is to be 
{end in the annals of crime. 

Curiously enough, while the London police wero 
investigating the burglary at the Old Bailey, a 
rrort reached them of a similar occurrence at 
Yours, Where a thief entered the Palais de Justice 
wid ransacked the judge’s desk, carrying off a great 
wany valuables that had been taken from criminals 
during recent trials. They included diamong rings, 
«il an assortment of revolvers and daggers that 
oscht to make the thief a formidable opponent. 

\ few years ago an ex-convict entered a North 
J.ndon police station and complained to the 
sergeant in charge that he was being hounded out 
c! his job because it was known that he had served 
# term of penal servitude. The man’s story was so 
«cumstantial that the police officer became quite 
‘vnpathetic and gave him five shillings to help him 
uver the week end. 

Had Never Seen a Cell. 

* When his visitor had gone, the sergeant discovered 
tht he had taken with him the contents of the petty 
th box that had been in the top drawer of the 
disk at which he had sat throughout the interview. 
‘month later the fellow was arrested for trying a 
sivilor trick elsewhere, and then it came out that 
the prisoner had never been inside a cell before, and 
Uat his story was a plant. 

I'he warders attached to Pentonville prison are 
v: !I-known for their billiards ability, which brought 
tiem numerous cups and medals in tournaments 
ind other contests. But one morning an enter- 
prising burglar broke into their billiard-room and 
cairied away with him most of the trophies gathered 
hy the warders. It was proved afterwards that the 
1d had been organised by an ex-convict who knew 
Jvntonville from the inside! 

When we come to think of it, the robbery of the 
}: ‘lin Crown Jewels is about the most remarkable 
mance of a thief outwitting the police. They 
“cre stolen from Dublin Castle, and as overybody 
\ #018 acquainted with the Irish capital is aware, 
Uc Castle is the Scotland Yard of Ireland | 


Dressed Like a Pcliceman. 

The police are, naturally, very sensitive on the 
eehject of thieves who outwit them. ‘Tho public 
uit heard particulars as to the failuro of a 
u 'cbrated police prosecution. The real reason 
was that just hefore the case came into court some- 
'"¢ interested in the acquittal of the accused burgled 
the desk containing the most valuable documents 
Leaving on the matter. 

It would be impossible nowadays to secure the 
release of a friend and confederate by impersonating 
* policeman, for since a celebrated instance the 
iuthorities have taken precautions to prevent a 
‘epetition. It arose out of a robbery from a 
‘egent Street jeweller’s. 
: a rell-dreased man entered and asked to see some 
ar aces. He was handed a couple worth a couple 
na housand guineas each. Once these were in his 
bessession he tried to Lolt with them, but the shop 
' ‘istants had been suspicious from the start, and 
: ny caught kim in the doorway. At that moment 
: Le ‘ceman in uniform appeared, and the thicf 
i 8 handed over to him together with the necklaces 
*8 evidence. Neither policeman, nor thief, nor 
gs were ever seen again. 
car 18 not so amusing as the incident at Bow 
Then during a recent Suffragette prosecution. 
. ie bie one hundred and twelve women waiting 
be Tied, when an officious policeman, meeting 
wierd a in the corridors of the courts, angrily 
‘mn i _them out of the building, being under the 
Pre sion that they were male sympathisers with 
he i Votes for Women ” brigade. - 
5 id Went off cheerfully enough, and it was only 
te iy inspector made inquiries concerning some 
thres & prisoners, that it was discovered that the 
one pen expelled from the precincts of the court 
Were the wanted ones, 
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METALS THAT CATCH SMALLPOX. 

A cuemist has just discovered that certain 
metals suffer from a disease which he calls the 
metal plague. It is very like smallpox in human 
beings. Curicusly enough, extreme cold, one of 
the things which helps smallpox, is also one of the 
chief causes of metal plague ! 

A block of pewter, when attacked by the plague, 
becomes covered with tiny, wart-like Viaga This 
disease is infectious, for when one picce of metal 
suffering from it is placed in contact with a 
healthy lump of pewter, tho latter is immediately 
attacked. 

Tho disease is caused by tho metal “ catching 
cold,”’ and it is a great discovery, for it will enable 
museums to avoid the ruin of medals, plates, coins, 
and so on, by keeping their rooms thoroughly 
warmed. 

A curious disease attacks lead and brass. The 
metals become brittle, and tiny little holes appear 
in them, causing any vessels made of them to 
become useless in a few years’ time. 

Of course the commonest disease metals suffer 
from is rust. Contrary to general belief, a layer of 
rust does not protect the metal that lies under- 
neath. If the rust is allowed to remain it will 
slowly infect the whole of the metal, and mako 
it useless. 


DO YOU CINEMA? 


£40 for Cinema Goers. 


FIRST PRIZE, £25. SECOND, £10. 
THIRD, £5. 


WE are offering the above prizes for the best. plots 
suitable for working up into cinematograph films. 

These plots are not difficult to write, and as tho 
large film companies are constantly wanting new 
plots, there is no reason why, if you find you can 
invent them, you should not add to your income. 
In this way, we hope that our new competition wiil 
simply be an introduction to very protitable employ- 
ment for a number of readers. 

The point which will help you to wrilea successful 

plot is to remember that it is action that makes a 
cinema picture, so sco that the characters in your 
plot are active people. 
_ When you have decided on a suitable plot, write 
it out. It is not necessary for you to divide your 
plot up into scenes, simply write out the plot in plain 
language in the same way as you would write a letter 
to your best friend. 


RULES TO BE REMEMBERED. 

Plots may be either serious or comic, and should he wri!ten 
on one side of the papercnly, Envelopes should be marked 
© Plot’ on the top left-hand corner, and aderessed Edity:, 
Peavsvi'’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lo don, W.U. 

The Managing Directors of The British and Colonial K'ne- 
matograph Company have promised to act as juives in this 
Competition, and the decision which will be published in 
Peaveon'’s Weekly is tinal, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 

‘The Editor accepts no sre hee for loss or non-delivery 
of plots, and no plots will be returned uuless stam; cd, 
addres<ed envelo; es are inclcsel. 

The closing date of this Competition wi!l be announced later. 


THE ALL-NIGHT BANK. 

Tue all-night bank will shortly be opened in 
London. In fact, a number of them will be opened 
in various parts of the West End. 

These new banks will never shut except on 
Sundays. At any time during the day or night 
you will be able to put money in or draw it 
out! 

In order that this will be possible two at least, 
and probably three, distinct sets of cashiers and 
clerks will be necessary. 

These new banks will be a big boon in many 
ways. Many business houses_havo now to keep 
large sums of cash, representing the day’s takings, 
on their premises all night, and frequently all 
Sunday. Now that tho cash can be deposited in 
the all-night bank there will be no further need for 
so many all-night watchmen, nor will the police 
have to keep such a strict eye on many business 
premises. 

These banks already exist in New York, where 
they have proved immensely successful. Within 
six hours of the opening of the first all-night bank 
in New York over £20,000 was deposited, princip- 
ally by clubs, cafés, restaurants, and theatres. 

It is to this class the new banks will especially 
appeal. In the future the day’s takings will be 
banked the last thing at night instead of being 
locked up to tempt burglars. 
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from 4Y 
Drudgery at last 


My work was uncongenial, uncertain, and 
tll-paid. My hours were long, my prospects 
dismal, and my resources nil. Now, thanks 
toa few months of I.C.S. study at home, I 
am ait altogether differe::t class of worker— 
something to be proud of—with better pay 
and still better prospects. vee from 
drudgery at last ! 


Such are the thoughts of thousands of 
men who, through I.C.S. *spare-time” 
study, have exchanged a life of drudgery 
for one of interesting, well-paid employ- 
ment. Do they not urge you to write 
to the International Correspondence 
ScHools for free particulars of the one of 
the 180 Courses that will change every- 
thing for the better in your case ? 


If you think you can not afford to 
pay for an I1.C.S. Course that is the 
strongest possible reason why you should 
enrol and qualify to earn more. As 
a matter of fact, all I.C.S. fees are 
moderate,and arranged soasnotto burden 
any ambitious worker. Read this :— 

* For some time? was opposed to the 1.C.8., 
thinking tt impossible to make gocd progiess 
without personal tuition, liowever, after seeing 
local stidents’ testimonials I goined, aid before 
Jinishing many exercises my opinion was erntieely 
chanted... . dgaimd so stuch confidence in 
misclf, that Lapplied successtilly for stination 
as Superintendent of the Harbour St elvard, 
This appointment carried with tf an increase ow 
my salary of over 100 percent.” 

ANDREW B. MACPHEE, Montrose. 
Send the coupon below. References to students in 
your own district ; examples of the interesting I.C.S. 
lessons; all particulars free. 


“The way to Better Pay is the LCS. way” 
—over 100,000 I.C.S. students affirm it ts so. 


me SALARY-RALING COUPON 


i International Correspondence §chools, Ltd 
Dept. 3331839 International Bldgs., Kinssway, London, W.C. 

Please explain, without any obligation on my part, 

how I can qualify to enter, or to obtain a larger 

salary in, the occupation or profession before which 

I have marked X (er in the onc stated here .. ee; 


—Architecture 


Mechanical Engineeri 
vical E ving. —Book keeping and 


Electrical Engineering ¢ 
—Mining Engineering Business Training 
—Civil Engineering —Modcrn Languages 
—Motor —Aviation —Advertising 
—GasPowerandOilEngines — Poultry Farming 
—Textile Manufacturing —Salesmanship | 
—Opportunitiesfor Women Over 16U Courses in all. 


Name 
he Address 


Bs 


For the five best thins said Iwill give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “Broke.”’ Not more than twenty icorts. (See pase 3d 2p. 


2 
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(Mr. E T. Langdon 
has recently retired from 
twenty-five years’ service 
as a constable in the City 
of London Police Force. During that period he 
came into active contact with many of the crimes 
and criminals of London.) 


THE “FLIMSY” FORGERS. 

I nave mentioned a one-time comrade of mine, 
“ Sailor’ Jack, in a previous story, and now I am 
going to tell you how he was the means of capturing 
anfelusive gang of bank-note forgers. 

It was known that the gang negotiated their 
“ flash’ notes at the various London docks, and 
although I do not say that “ Sailor’ was the only 
man in the Force who could have carried tle case 
through, I do say that there were not many others 
who could have done what he did. Here is the 
story: 

It was the custom of the forgers to sell their 
notes to sailors who were about to make long 
voyages, and in this way to get rid of their worthless 

per in different parts of the world. The plan was 

oth cute and pretty safe. My comrade’s game, 
therefore, was to pose as a genuine deep-sea sailor 
and so get a hold of some of the notes. 

It was just before Christmas, 1904, when he 
appears on the scene, rigged out in nautical attire 
—he had held the rank of warrant officer in the 
Navy—ostensibly looking for a ship. 


Very Shy At First. 


It took him six weeks to accomplish what he set 
out to accomplish. At first, pretending to have 
been paid off recently and to be in no immediate 
hurry to sail away again, he had no difficulty in 
making the acquaintance of three or four oj faad 
sharks ” or “ crimps.”” They pestered and sponged 
on him willingly—as they do on all unwary sailor- 
men, 

By degrees he came to know a certain Herbert 
R—, whom he soon spotted to be one of the men 
he was out after. The man was naturally very 
wary for a time, but gradually “ Sailor” contrived 
to inspire confidence, and before very long the man 
let it be known that he had some five-pound notes 
for sale. 

“T think we might do a little business together,” 
he said quietly to “ Sailor” one day; “‘ you're all 
right, I suppose ? ” 

“Sailor” intimated that he was “ all right,” and 
was then asked; ‘‘ How many flimsies (notes) could 
you do with 2?” 

“Well, it’s according to the figure,’ replied 
‘Sailor ” cautiously; “I could take three now at 
fifteen bob each.” 

They were haggling about the price—the man was 
only an agent and wanted a sovereign eack—when 
two detectives whom “ Sailor” knew happened to 
come into the bar. “ Sailor’? was temnibty afraid 
that they might hail him and so give his game 
away, so he whispered to R—— “‘ We'd better 
clear ; there are two splits (detectives) I think.” 


‘‘Come And See Us Make ’Em.’’ 


This was an excellent move. It increased 
R+—'s faith in ‘Sailor’’ tremendously, and 
leaving my comrade in a fried fish shop he at once 
set off to get a“ flimsy ” to show him. He brought 
back more than that; the “ boss,’’ one Joseph 
H-—, returned with him to be introduced to 
* Sailor”! 

“Sailor” told the tale so well—according to his 
own account he was bound for Mediterranean 
ports, and could dispose of as many notes as he 
could lay hands on—and in the end, so impressed 
did the unsuspecting ‘‘ boss’ become, that he 
actually invited “‘ Sailor’’ to come and watch him 
make bank-notes in the morning. What simple 
fools some otherwise wideawake wrong ’uns some- 
times are! 

Despite his feelings of triumph, “‘Sailor”’ slept at 
the Sailors’ Home that night. He badly wanted to 
tell his superintendent how things were going, but 
he wisely decided to wait until the morning. He 


Told by Ex-P.C. LANGDON. 
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knew perfectly well that he would be 
shadowed after ho left the ‘“ boss” 
and R—. 

Well, he got up early in the morning, 
interviewed his “‘ super,” and arranged 


°Y police to have plenty of men ready to make 


the capture when the moment should 
arrive for it. 

That moment did not come for 
some days. “Sailor” had to be 
quite satisfied that they were not 
playing: with him as he was with them—but 
when it did come the coup was a great and glorious 
one. x 
Having got ‘ the run of the house,” so to speak, 
and the sword for gaining admittance, all 
“Sailor” had to do was to walk up boldly, get the 
door opened to him—and be followed in by his, 
until then, concealed comrades. There was a 
tremendous fight during which one of the forgers 
was ceriou:ly injured .nd one of the policemen 
sustained a broken arm. Help, however, was sent 
for and all the men captured. 

The house was full of “ flash ” ten and five pound 
“notes,” and the forgers got five years’ penal 
servitude apiece. . 

“Sailor” told me that the notes were made in 
the following manner: A frame of glass was 
enveloped in white “bank note” paper. A 
genuine note was placed behind this paper-covered 
glass, which was then put on to an easel. 

Behind was a powerful light, whose rays, shining 
through the glass and the two papers, enabled the 
forger to trace the genuine note on to the plain 
paper, thus producing an almost perfect facsimile. 

It took about three hours for the forger to finish 
a note. 

(Next week: ‘Cornered by Cracksmen.’) 


‘“MIDDLES” WINNERS. 


Lees, R. M., 1 Alma Place, B 
Ietcher,-T., Albany Roaj, Redruth, Cornwall. 

Lidstore, A. 8, Huyton, N. li e:p cl. 

Lindsay, Misy Feith, 14 Carsricbacl Place, Lang:ide, Glasgcw. 


Middietoa, H., 90 N 
Miller, L., 158 Cas‘le Road, S:arborovgh. 
Mills, W. J., Lxcal Traffic Gffice, Ha:bcur Station, Newkaren, 


s5e: 

Milton, C. T., £2 Mancr Street, Old Biomptcn, Kent. 
ss Road, Uimst-n, Macchester. 

Wirsla:le Park, Ex t:r, Devon. 


Cobotne, J., 4 King 8!rect, Truro. 

Pa'mer, H. G., 39 Fwhurst Read, Crof:on Par’, 8.F. 
Pett'tt, G. F., Wycke Oo'tage, Fambridge Read, Ma‘d-n Essex. 
Pickfcrd, W., Earlswood, Hockley Heath, B rmingham. 
Pickles, G., 19 D'xon Street, Horw ch, Lancs. 

Pitt, E., 16 Richmcnd R:ad, Bedford. 

Phillips, R., ‘k Ho'tcl, Neath, 8. Wales. 

Piantin, H., 34 C.ayton Park Square, Newcastie-on-Tyae. 
Probert, Mies N., 19 Old Heath Read, Colchester, 
Ransom, Mis O., High Street, Steyning, _ussex. 
Ratcliffe, R., Kirkdale, Cheltenham. * 

Read, A. G., 4 Clifton Terrace, Westham, Weymouth. 


Sadgro 

Saunders, A., Astwood Bank, Redditch. 
Boot: 3 ‘Lambion 

Seo, gt. A. H., R. 


Sherborn, T. H., 5 All Seints’ Terrace, Newmarket, Cambs. 
Simpson, O., 12 Castlegate, Malton, Yorks, 
Sin pleton, BE. 19 (Ousile Pires iatore 
, A. jueen Street, Sunny w, Welling:on, Durham, 
Smith, G., Cynth'a House, Downbam Norfolk. ° 
Briomon, Mrs, We J, Trevellas Downy, Se; 
“lomon, Mrs. W. J., Trevelias Downs, St. Agne:, Cornwall. 
Stephens, R., 53 Villette Read, Sunderland. * 
Stone, W., Kingsland, Seaton, Devon. 
Swan, J., 41 Castle Street, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
8 J. T., 19 Gootramgate, York. 
Taylor, J. i, 12 Warnford Street, Wigan. 
» H., Winmarleigh Chambers, Warringtcn, 
i C.. 4 Bayham Road, feven’aks. 
» J., 2 Pollock Street, Yoker, N.B. 
Townsley, G., 37 Inkecrman Grove, Greenheys, Marcl:e:‘er. 
Vea), Miss Bessie, ¢.0 Poo! and Son, 8t. Ives, Comnwall. 
Vickrage, A. P., 29 Haycliffe Terrace, Little H:rton, Biadford, 


ks 
Watkins, J., Lanark Villa, 
L. J., §2 Park 


ott. 
Wiseman, C. L., Holly House, Barrow, Humber, Hull, 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 17, 1012, 


Mr. Geo. R. SIMS. 


HE splendid significance of the Romany word Tutsi. 

(which Mr. . R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
named his Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived’ 
up to in the proud juct—worthy inheritor of a worth. 
name, which has ged despair into joy in a hundresi 
thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower. Nothing}: | 
sheer merit, full worthiness, and utter genuineness, Ji, 
placed and holds Tatcho where it finds itself to-day—the 
one reliable Hair Grower, trusty, honest, genuine, 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Tafcho 


Chemists and Stoves everyrchere, 1/-, 2'9, aid 4.6. - 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
gs Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Londen. 


MAKE BONE, | 
MUSCLE & BRAIN.” | 
Davip F——, M.D. HAR 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 
And Analysis proves that 


PLASMOK 


COCOA 


“yields a DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 

much eater nutritive valne than 
cocoa.”— British Medical Jcurna’. 

Tins, 9d., fs. 4d, 


GUPPLIED TO TRE 
Borat Famiy, 


an ART METAL BOX, 

SPECIAL OFFER. containing a packet of Plasmon, 
Plasmon , Plasmon Vata. 

Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon 

Chocolate, toge: her 

i jet and 

sent for 1's 

» Farringdon 


DO YOU WANT 


ANOTHER 


£1 A WEEK? 


eliable persons will be proviced 
ones sec work on Auto-Knitter* 
by manufacturers, Exverr’ | 
unnecessary, distance immaterial. W' ' 
ESE aeWE Soo. be 
ee 62 Belvoir St., Leicerter. 


The prisoner finds life a cell, the shoemaker finds it lasts,and soon. Iwant similar instances. Only send in three. Lm 


eo 


WEEK EXDING 
Suer. 17, 1912 
hee Ble 


Results of Footline Competitions. 
“WAVE” CONTEST. 


ow id the heat wave?” Lhe following com- 

cat ot abated the best replies to this question, 
Loa the prizes of ten penknives have been accordingly 
thus awarded : : 7 

‘ s, 64 Chart Lane, Reigate; W. L. Beevor, 
within Bekeniam, Nerelee Ct Bere tk 
Chorch St, West Stanley, Durham; Miss F. Burton, 
> Courtenay Terr.e Paignton; Misa - Burton, 7 
Courtenay Terr., Paignton; - Dunbar, 12a St. 
Catherine’a Terr., Guildford; W. A. Frogley, 165 
Jondon Rd., Kingston. Surrey; A. Oakley, 50 Butler 
Rd., Harrow; H. G. Powley, London St., Swaffham, 
Norfolk; G. W. Weller, 7 Stafford Rd., Brighton 

“SKINNED” CONTEST. a - 
izes five blue bird brooches were offered to lady 
™ eres ile. best answers to the question, ‘ Why is 
a dish of atewed wel like an untruthful lover?” and 
j i winners: 
“~ aE ee 1M Windsor Terr., Kingstown; Mra. 
Liddell, 19 Maxweli St., Partick, Glasgow; Mre, B. 
Matthews, 20 West St., Chichester; Miss A. Smith, 
laaurelville, The Crescent, Ramsey, 1.0.M.; Miss E. 
Stevenson, 9 Granville Rd., Carlisle. 
“CRICK” CONTEST. 


In this contest gocd original cricketing stories were 
esked for, and for tho best one received the rize of 
five shillings haa been won by A. Fenton, 46 Elizabeth 
Ann St.. Collyhurst, Manchester. for the following : 

The bowler in a village cricket: match had been 
tending the ball down with a deal more forco than 
eccurscy, and the new batsman wos obviously nervous 
‘Tho firat ball caught him on the kneecap.” For tho 
nxt delivery he stood quite a yard to the on-side cf 
lia wicket, and batted left-handed, only to receive the 
tll in his Little Mary. Ie scratched his head, and 
once more faced the attack. This time he stood bang in 
front of his wicket. “Can't eee your stumps, Bill,” 
thonted the umpire. “Tf the ball hits you this time 
you'll be out.” “ Well.” came the reply, “I’ve been 
waltzin’ all over the blessed medder to git out of ‘is 
nay. but this ’ere eeems ter be the only spot ’e can’t 


itch ’em.’ 
. “LEMONADE CONTEST. 

The following are the winners of the ten penknives 
cfiered for the hest answers to the question, ‘ Why did 
the lemon-aid ? 7" . : 

E.C. Birch, 2 Brunswick Place, Leeds; J. R. Buddin, 
15 New Road Terr. West Cornforth. Durham; ‘ 
(rosa, 55 Stamford Rd., Kingsland, N.: HH. Grafton, 
18 Capel St., Penistone Rd., Sheffield; W. Hadley, 15 
Vieduct Bldgs., Charterhouse St.. E.C.; 8. W. Holman, 
“4 Brunswick Rd., Levton, E.; H. Jones. 56 Granville 
Id, Blackpool: T. H, Parish, 22 Cunliffe St., Streatham, 
SW.. J. H. Savage, Fire Station, Ardoyne, Belfast; 
Mrs. Wild, Mavis Bank, Whitostake, Preston. 

“FRY” CONTEST. 

The vrize of fivo shillings was offered for the best 
J.inerick relating to that well-known cricketer C. B. Fry. 
‘ihe winner was J. W. Jackson, Goulds Su., Crewkerne, 
5um., who contributed the following : 

3. Fry! We all honour your name, , 
Because ever have you “ played the game,” 
Pull-back, or at wicket, 

Resolved that you'd “ stick it,” . 
Ycu'ro no “‘emall fry,” all sportsmen proclaim. 
“ SELECTED" CONTEST. 

In this contest competitors were asked to select any 
i-ko from our Quips and Jestlets page in P.W. dated 
August 20th, end render the same in verse. For the 
t\vo best verse jokes sent in the prize of a stylo pen has 
Leon forwarded to eacit of the following : ar 

L. J. Crosa, 109 York Rd., King’s Heath, Birming- 
lam; H. Curtis, 167 Anglesev St.. Lovells, Birmingham ; 
W. Hannah, The Lodge, Al'erton Cemetery, Garston, 

erpool; Miss M. Navion, Trelawney, Priest Hill, 
Caversham, Oxon.; J. BE. Stewart, 37 Kildonan St., 


Ceutbridge. 
“BEDROOM " CONTEST. 

Por the five best eix-word mottoes appropriate for 
lunging on the walls of holiday apartments, prizes of 
watches were offered, and these were won by : i 

A. 8. Cubitt, 6 Bilton Rd., ugby; H. W. Irwin, Cud- 
veith, Barnsley; Miss A. 8. Lees, 1 Alma Place, Brad- 
ferd; J. Putman, 33 Murlock St., Highbury; Miss E. 
Wocdgate, 10 Nelson St., Stroud. 

“ SYKES " CONTEST. 

Readers were invited to suggest what remarks they 
weuld make to @ policeman if, supposing, they | were 
burglars, and were erested just as the ‘swag’? was 
ready for removal. Prizes of cealing-wax sets for the 
he best seyings have been allocated as follows: 

_. B. Anstea, 83 Jervoise St., West Bromwich; A. C. 
Cumow, 1 Crowndale Rd., Knowle, Bristol; P. Favies, 
‘V Bk. Cropper St., Rochdale Rd., Manchester; 
!hompson, Fountain Ha!l, Carmarthen; I’. W. Thorn- 
ten, 51 Islington Rd., Southville, Bristol. 

“ SAILORS“ CONTEST. 

Ladics were requested to state in twenty words ‘ why 
feilors should make good husbands.” |For the best 
‘sons submitted, tive blue-bird brooches have n 
avorded to the following prize-winners : ‘ 
yy liss FJ. Hare, Ripley, Ronald Park Av., Westcliff; 
“3 K. Jeapes, 24 Arodene Nd., Brixton Hill; Miss N. 

nes, 15 Vancouver Cres., Alexandra Rd., Hull; Mrs. 

417 Govan Rd., Glasgow; Mrs. E. Rhodes, 
ve., Penarth. 


= “"BUS DONT'S.” 

. The prizes of five watches were offered for the best 
sts of three don'ts for motor-bus drivers. Tho follow- 
3), @re the winners: 

I". Cheeshrough, Colwick, Notts; IT Eshelby, 7 Cal- 
apts » Hastings; C. Hardman, 118 Boundary St., 
'videsley, Manchester; 8. J. Mocn, 22 Batsford Rd., 
St. John’s, S.E.; 8, Saunders, The Goat Hotel, Bala. 

. “A.B.C.D." CONTEST. 

Tn this contest eentences of not more than fifteen 
*ords were asked for, each word of which beginning 
‘ith the letters of the alphabet in their proper order. 
1'2 Prizes of five etylo pens for the best sentences have 

“so distributed as follows : 


icEachern, 
“3 Chureh A 


Heaps, Neco 
£1 Judd St.. W.c." ' 
(Footline Results continued on page iii. 
of red cover.) 


Be funny. For the five funniest lists Iwill give splendid Walehes. Wark vosteurds “Ce 
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SHAVING SOAP 


‘GIVEN AWAY. 


GREAT ADVERTISING VENTURE. 


20,000 Sticks of Finest and Purest Shaving Soap, value £1,000" 


already given away. 


A FURTHER 


1,000 STICKS 


OFFERED THIS WEEK. 


Can you get the Muleuto Shaving Soap in 
your neighbourhool? In a few weeks it will | 
be obtainable in every town and hamlet in the 
Kingdom aud the Colonies. 

But if you have not used it, do not buy it | 
now. Let us send you a stick of the soap free. 
Test it without charge. We claim the Mulcuto 
Shaving Soap is the best and purest and most | 
luxurious shaving soap in thé world. | 


HOW TO OBTAIN IT FREE OF ALL 
cost. | 

The Mulento Safety Razor is far and away | 
the best safety razor on the market. It has 
superseded all others. It has a hollow ground 
blade made of the finest Sheffield stecl, and it 


will last for years. The price of the Muleuto 
Safety Razor in 2s, 6d., or 3s. Gd. for the | 
heavily-plated model de luxe (never pay more 
than this for a safety razor). To every | 
reader of this announcement who sends | 
2s. Gd, for the Muleuto Safety Razor or 
3s. Gd. for the same razor in superior style 
we will present 


This is an illus 
tration of the 
Is. Stick of 
Mulcuto Shav 
ing Soap which 
we are giving 
free to all our 
customers. 


Mr. H. D., of Roath, Cardiff, writes: \ 

“ Doar Sirs,—I sent to you five years ago for one ! 
of your Safety Razors, for which I only paid 2s. 6a. | 
I have had ‘it in constant uso ever sinew, and I 
always enjoy a clean and comfortable shave, and the 
razor is still in splendid condition,” | 


Agenls Wanted, 


Send 35. 60. if you would prefs the 


A_FULL-SIZE SHILLING STICK OF 
THE MULCUTO SHAVING SOAP. 
This offer is open for twenty-one 

please send at once. 

The Muleuto Safety Razor has practically 
beaten all its competitors out of the fiel. 

Although it costs only 2s. 6d. (or 3s. Gd. ina 


days, but 


| highly-finished style), it has proved to be the 


most practical, useful, and reliable safety razor 
obtainable. No one who has once used a Mul- 


| cuto safety razor will ever useany other. Itis the 


right kind of razor for “a pleasing shave.” 
We have sold tens of thousands of these 
razors, and the demand for the Muleuto Shavy- 
ing Soap is already enorinous. 
It is absolutely pure, of super-refined quality, 


| and will be found soothing and comforting tu 
: the most delicate skin. 


Every man who shaves himself—no matter 
what kind of razor he uscs—should try the 
Muleuto Shaving Soap, which he can buy fee 
one shilling. 


But first of all try it free of cost. Ti wit ls 


sent PREE to every purchaser of the Muleu:» 
| Safety Razor. 


Where possible please make use of the 
corpon printed below, 
Complete 
in Case. 


The Mulcuto Razor is made 
In tio styles :— 
No. 1 Nickel 
plated, 2/6. 
No. 2 Heavi- 


Complete fa 
metal case 


Iy Silvers 7 with heticr 
é Sov strops na 
Plated | ne ic 
Model de 


Luxe, 3/6. 


Mr. J. W.. cf Everton Neath, near Sauty, 


—Weoult yon Tease send on one of your Saft ty 
Razors. ter which E enel se Postal Order* [ have 
used one of them this Inst three years with Eras 
saticfaction, Now I want another one.” 


j——- FREE GIFT COUPON. 


To the MULCUTO SAFETY RAZOon cay, 
(Dep. 
(Over Chascery Lane Tube Stition). 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me FREE One Shilling Stick of the 
Mulento Shaving Scap and aiso the Muleuto Safety Razor, fur 
which I enclose P.O. value 2s. Gd. 


91), 81 to 33 High 


Valborn, London, W.C. 


ADDRESS: ssp.203 sas asnteiiiensooanannvs 


Motel-de-Luxe Muleute. 


7P 9» 
ud. 


(See pase 3824.) 


318 Complete Short Sto Reon ane 


had driven this man to desperation. She knew also | haunted him in dreams all through the rem.i::' 
that hor own sufferings weighed on his heart night | of that fateful night. 
and day, and that he had reached that point when When he awoke the light was streaming in tir. 
he would do anything to improve their apparently | the dirty window-panes, and he found himself :' 
hopeless position. But—what bad Charles Stealy in the room. He dressed, and began to pree . 
got to do with them? Washer husband on the brink | lessly up and down across the little room. Hiv |. 
of some terrible crime that would haunt him all his | meant to go out and dispose of the diamonis {i - 
life? What should she answer? thing in the morning, but the full horror of musi 
His voice broke in on her oe again. “ Which | was alive in his soul, and he dared not face |. 
is young Stanly’s room, Em? You've lived in the | fellow-men in the streets—not yet. 
place as one of the family, so you must know how at’s Ho pictured the finding of Stanly’s body, and! 4 
arranged. Now, tell me quick, because I've got to | hue and cry for the murderer, the headings i: 1..- 
be off in a minute. l’ve got some business to settle.” | newspapers, and the general discussions tkat \ - 
“Don't go out again, Joe, please——” take place at the street corners, and in the pu. . 
But he cut her short roughly. “ I’ve got to go out | houses where he sometimes lounged away an \: 
and before I go I want you to tell mo what { ask. | counted hour. 
toed silently from the room. Better tell ne, Em? It will lead to worse trouble The theft of the diamonds paled into insignific > 
A faint streak of moonlight struggled through @ | if you don’t.” before this secoad and more terrible crime, aul i - 
window in the front hall, as he crept down the broad | She covered her face with her hands, trying to | brain reeled as he thought of the consequen 


The Story of Their 
Theft and Return. 


By J. P. LOUGHNAN. 


JoserH GRANGE slipped the leather jewel case 
into his breast pocket, uttoned up his. coat, and tip- 


staivease, making every suadow look like the crouch- | collect her scattered wits. She felt instinctively detection. Ile determined to get complete c.. 
ing formef a watcher. Grange hurried cn nervously, | that, whether she replied or not, her husband wou'd | over himself before venturing out. He sat devs 
down the stairs, through the Lall, and out through | still carry out his das purpose, whatever it might | tle table, and, with hands pressed to his throb: .. 
the Kittle window at the back which gave on to the | b+, and a dosperate calmness succeeded her former | temples, attempted to fight back the dem: 
garden. anguish. fruntic terror which had gripped his heart. 1.. 
At the door in the wall beyond he crouched down, She raised ber head. “Joe,” she said, “it is the | rumble of the traffic outside in the street below. s+ 
listening intently. He could hear footateps on the | back room on the ground floor, and may God forgive | crying of a baby on the next floor, th: chirmu,. «: 


pavement that ran along on the other side of the | yon if you sre going to do wrong.” sparrows above the window, each and every § 21 
yall, aad they wero coming nearer every moment. Next inoiment he had left her. jarred on his overwrought nerves. and seemed to t 
The swoat started out on his forehead as he Joseph Grange walked through the dark streets | him of approaching doom. He placed his thiul. > 
listece | Was ho going te be caught in this, his | like one in a dream, He had come to the crisis of hia ears, and tried to think out his future cours): 
first crime —the venture which was to set him on his his life, and he had deliberately made up his mind | action. 

legs ounce Mme, and give him a fresh start, with | which path to take. He knew where he could get Unconscious of time he sat there, until sullen + 
Kiama, in a new country ? one hundred pounds, and no more, for the Danver the door was opened and someone stepped ove: | 


Nearer and nearer came the footfalls. Now they 
wore almost opposite the little door in the wall. 
Would they stop? No, they had passed, and now 
they were dying away again. Joseph Grange slipped 
back the bolt with trembling fingers, stepred through 
the cvor, and pulled it to behind him. As he did so, 
a hand was laid on his shoulder, and he leapt round, 
with an oath. 

«Come along away from this,” said a voice in his 
ear. “The cop’s just gone by. Lut he may be back 
azain any minute, and it might be awkward if he 
found you with tho Danver diamonds in your 
pocket, hey ?” 

Granze did not speak all at once, but walked on 
beside his companion, scowling gloomily. It was 
liko his luck, ke reflected, that this man, the man 
whom he hat»d above all others iu the world, should 
have found him out. 

For his companion was Charles Stanly, Emma’s 
foster-brother, who had been in love with Em before 
she marrisd Grange. In wianing Emma Joseph had 
scored his onl7 success over Stanly, but now he was 
in the man’s power, and that new start in another 
country, with Emma, looked us far away as ever. 

“What do you want with me? " heasked roughly, 
as they threaded their way through a maze of narrow 
— in the heart of which lay their reepective 

OME, 

“Part of the swag,” replied Stanly. “ You go 
Lalves with me, and Ill call quits. I should have 
had the stones myself, only you were before me. 
Wil you share?” 

“TIL think about it,” said Grange sullenly. 

“Right-oh! Ill give you till to-morrow morning, 
and if you don’t agree, L'il split on you. There ll be 
a big reward offered, which will do me just as well. 
So long. Come round to-morrow morning - early !” 

He had gone, and as Grange walked slowly home 
a desperate idea gradually took shapo in his mind. 

Emma was awake when he entere-! their wretched 
little attic. se had been oye: a Joseph did 
not notice the fact, so intent was he upon his own 
dark schemes. a tips parted, as Senge to tell BIRTHDAY NOTES. 
him something; but tho expression on his face : 
arrested her, and, instead of speaking, she watched aa gee panama apa hi 
him in anxious: silence. She had never scen him FOOLISH woman believes everything her husband 
‘look like this before, and, with a woman's quick tells her; a wiso woman merely pretent{s to. 
intuition, she knew that something had happened. 

Sho caw him look round the room shar ly, and 
then step over t> the fireless grate, where he raked 
a hole in the pile of colt cinders, and, having laid 
something there, covered it over with the ashes. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“The start of a new life for both of us,” he 
answered. “I’m about sick of this existence, 
and ae no —_ of getting out “ it without | Fri., September 13. 
iency. I've tried for work; L've tried to get ba k ; 3 ; arriaze i i 
the land; I've tried everything, but it’s Ls ood, a is tho wino of life. Marviage is the morning 
Now we're going away from it all—you and I—as : 
suon ns I've settled up things.” 


diamonds, and if this had to be divided with Stanly, | threshold. 
good-bye to his dreams for the future. Fifty pounds Joseph Grange sprang to his fect and stagger: 
was not a big enough sum forhim ; he meant to have , back into a corner, gibbering with kor‘or. His eve 
the lot in spite of Stanly. He clenched his teeth | were bulging from his head, his f.ce was livid. bh’ 
and strode forward. bands clenched. For the figure that st sod hefore 
_ He passed down the little street where the Stanlys | was the figure of Charles Stanly. Charles Stu 
lived: the house of his enemy was in darkness, He | alive and well—then, acho was it he had killed’ 
turned out at the bottom, and came up at the back ‘he question flashed across Grange’s mind, and} 
of the same houses. ‘Thore was the window of the | tried to Tey it into words, “How aro they 
room he meant to enter. The street was empty. home?” he gasped. 
Now was his time! Stanly smiled grimly. “All seronc, except the vt 
He came up outside the window and examined it dad,” he answered callously ; “he’s gone. But vac’ 
closely. The eatch had been broken off, and to raise | are you looking so seared abouty Where are v. 
the lower sash cautiously was the work of a few | diamonds:” 
seconds. He bent down and climbed into the room, Grange walked over to the fireplace, and kre’ 
closing the window again behind him. down. “ They’re here,” be said dully, * and you 
He could hear his own heart beating as he felt his have them all, Huilo:” 
way silently forward until his left hand touched the “ What's the matter: asked Stanly, coming round 
coverlet of a bed. Le groped on again, and now his | the table. 
fingers were on the pillow, while his straining eyes “They’re gone,” said Grange. “7 hid them he 
distinguished the dark outline of the sleeper’s last night, and now they're gone.” He pointed t 
head. the ashis which he had raked aside and flatte:e| 
Hc turned aside and groped again. There was a out. & 
towel on a rack, bya washstand. He took it, drew “That wont do for me; you must find then, 
a bottle from his pocket, and poured the contents on replicd Stanly, with a sneer. 
to tha towel, folded four times. Then, creeping back “It’s the truth.” 
to the.bed, he placed the towel over the head of the “It's a le. You brought the stones he » et 
sleeper, holding it lightly in position with either night, and they're here now, Find them: 
hand. “That neither of you will do!” . 
For five, ten, fifteen ghastly minutes he stood And, looking round, the two men saw Em: 
thus, holding the deadly bandage in position. Then standing in the doorway. : oe 
at last he removed it, and bent his ear close to the “Phe stones are gone,” she continued, coming 1" 
dead man’s lips. No breath could he distinguish; | the room; “for I took them back to Lady Liins: 
his horrible task was complete. this morning. If you don't believe me, Charks. y" 
s * s * * 


had better go and ask her ladyship. And now bee. 
Emma was asleep when he got back, and, worn 


I want to speak to Joe.” . . 
out in mind and body, Joseph Grange soon fell into a Stunly went away muttering, As son 2° eae 
troubled slumber himself. But sleep brought him 


one, Emma turned to Joc. i i 
frombled elambes hitteidead face of Charles Stanly | "2, tut S008 Suses Char wee eee decal 
—— 


night,” ehe said, “ that Charles’ father died sudleny 
lite yesterday afternoon. He died in the little! - 
room onthe ground floor,” she added, without lo 3: 
at her husband. 

“[ have some other news for you,” she wert oe 
after a pause. “When I restored the jeve | 

Danver to-day, I told her the whole tr 

about us, and she is going to give us 4 fre-h ts 
in a new country, Joe, if you will undertake tot 
over anew leaf. Will you, Joe?” . 

He came forward, and slipped an arm roun Lin 
waist. ‘Before God, I will, Em,” he whisper 
huskily. “I have learnt a lesson from Lady Das 
diamonds!” 


Wed., September it. 
Many a man’s good intentions are due to the head- 
ach next morning. 


Thurs., September 12. 
If men knew all that women think they would be 
twenty times more audacious. 


ANOTHER GALA DAY AT BLACKPOOL 
TOWER 


Ovr Blackpool readers will be delighted t>' 
that we have made special arrangements for aot! 
Pearson's Weekly Gala Day at Blackpool To 


Sat., September 14. 


ee scowling thoughtfully. Thon turned | It’s hard to lose some friends—aad it’s impossible | which will take place on Thursday, September F- 

serie : it thers. 1 . ther en 

se xO know the Stanlys’ place upside down, of aida cet gis pie i ee ie a : 

course. Em?” Sun., September 15. : 3 é .preeen ae 

“Yes, Joe. we is : . One always thinks there isa lot of money to be impo of diageys their copy Pee i. 
“Which is Charles Stanly’s rocim? made in any kind of business that he isn’t in. e sure you take this copy of 4 cars’ 


“Why, Joe?” 
“IT want to know. That's why. Which is his | Mon., September 16. 
room ?”’ . If some cooks land in Heaven they will be awfully 
The woman looked at him for some moments in | annoyed to find that they can’t leave at the end of 
gilenco. She knew that hunger and disappointment ! the month, 


with you. The admission will be sixpem 
usuale In the ballroom at nine o'clock. Mi. t- 
Doubleyou will distribute prizes to the ve" 
of the best fancy costumes advertising pore 4 
Weekly. 


Now, t- ! Can you tell me “ Why did the bean stalk ?”? One clever answer is— (Turn to pase 320.) 


t 
’ 
' 
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| DRAPERY BY INSTALMENTS! 


Creat Advertising Offer for Fourteen Days Only. 


1 | = DEPOSIT and 2/- monthly secures the Greatest Bargain in the &1 
World. A whole Bale Full of Necessary Household Articles for 


or, 2 LADY'S COMPLETE OUTFIT of BEAUTIFUL UNDERLINEN, &c. 
The British Clothing Club, 


¢ 74 OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER, 


are desirous of making their Name and Goods popnlir in every home in the ! _ Never before has such a magnificent collection of Ladies’ White Underclothing le ® 
country, and in order to advertise their new premises, as above, are offering offered in one parcel at tbe trifling sun of £1. No woman in the lund onglt to lu 
A_ FIFTY SHILLINGS BALE OF DRAPERY. GO 

SOVEREIGN, w Tw 


DS FOR A without our lovely BARGAIN BALE number Al. 
ch can be paid for at O SHILLINGS PER 40/- honest value for 29+, and only 2'- down and 2's por month afterwards. But 
MONTH 4 with order. 


ie a useful present sent in addition for cas 


NUMBER {1 BAL 


BARGAIN-BALE NUMBER Al. 


1 dainty white Chemise. Usual price 4/6 
1 Pate Pretty White Knickers. Usual price 3/11 
; Fancy White Camisole. Usual price 2/ 11 
Splendid White Nightdress. Usual price 4/11 
i 
5 ame mee Oe) SPSS Ares Usual Price 4/ 11 1 Fancy Whito Nightdress Casa. Usual price 1 /9 
(BOTR PAIRS ALIKE IF DESIPTD). . 1 
{ Splendid Dining Room Tablecioth, white Dims, A/a Palr Latest Corsets. = Usual price 3/11 
{ Splendid Aihambra Shaw}, wsefalaxd warm, 36 1 sptendia Undersuirt. Usual price 3/11 
j Beautizus Sidesoara Cover, evorate eottevrk 7" 4/4 1 magnificent white Snirt. Usual price 4/11 
s 1 gu 
_ ree 4/11 1 spiendia morning Blouse. Usual price 2/6 
6 Lovely Damask Table Centres. Usual price / 4 
2 e 2/- 1 Elegant Afternoon Biouse. Usual price 2/11 
Large Turkish Towels. Usual price 2 
§ Splendid White Homstitched Handkerchiefs 9/6§ Pairs Black (or Coloured) Stockings. Usui Price 3/10 
(Gent.’s). Usual price 2700 
@ 6 do. do. (Ladies’), Usual price 2/= torat -%2/0/0 
s TOTAL £2;10/0 The above garments are made of specially selected white materials with 


beautiful lace trimmings and threaded silk ribbon in very latest fashion. Usually 


3 tar our Price for the Bale, containing all 32 Articles as above, 101". = sold in stores and shops ut double the price. 


In order to give customers a wider range of choice, we have decided to add to our TWO GUINEA BALES, numbers 2 and 3, at the same price and terms. 


NUMBER 2 BALE. 


Usual price. Usual price. 
1 Sonutitus Large Tapestry Table Covor, Oriental 4/9 1 Lady’s Flannelette Nightdress, 3001 wearing quality, 2/6 
1 Large White Damask Table Cover, Flow! Desin 93/9 1 man’s Oxford Shirt. 2/6 
1 Unbleached Table Cover, hard veiing c’oth 3/- 2 White Honeycomb Towels. 2/- 
2 White Cambridge Pillow Slips, fvilicd all round 2/- 2 Large Turkish Towels. 2/- 
1 white Bolster Case. 13 2 Lace Furniture Spreads. 3/- 


Dress Len ty Mercelline, mikes a suitalle in 
T Bpaee Lenath of Lovely Mere : 5/- £2/2/0 
1 Etaborate Swiss Emkroidered White Blouse 9 = . 
Length (vith trimmings). / 
1 Pair of White or Cream Lace Curtaing, jile new 4 6 20 First-class Useful Articles for £1, averaging only Is. each. 
design 4 Study this great bargain. Sent anywhere. Distance no 
Ve 1 Full-size Lady’s Fancy Overall, newest fashion « object. 
CC is EI AE FE RE ENR TS 
cs 
As | eR 2 FNC NS SES I PE I I I 
i NUMBER 3 BALE. j 
¥ OUR TWO-GUINEA BALE OF BEDDING NEEDS NO DESCRIPTION, THE VALUE BEING APPARENT IN THE ARTICLES AS FOLLOWS :— 
~¥ 2 Pairs of White Yorkshire Blankets, cautifully soft, warn, and comfortable, at 10.6 per pair an ies one tis aie 1 10 
2Pairs of Soft Twill Bcd Sheets, Fi homake, at 56 per pair we wes as te ° on aii ine 11 oO 
2Spliendid Alhambra Quilts, white or sured, at 5)- each oan ase ooo ee Po eee _ 10 0 
Total £ 20 
ioe 
Cur present price for the whole Sate £1 Only. A Real Chance of a lifetime. 
. SEND YOUR ORDER WiTH DEPOSIT AT ONCE, TC SECURE THESE WONDERFUL BARGAINS. 
FACET AEE ATE IB SENS SE RT 2S SE A EN TE NEE. YL EP 
y < a :— All you have to do is to write your name and full address very clearly on one side of a sheet of 
B Mow. TO SECURE, YOUR BARGAIN BALE, Aidala aspguie cnlonnd.’~Alng wate nnine of this pager tn dar So ottle von, ie our 
C3 Specia! xeduced prices Always keep the countertoil of postal order. Wote ouraddress. The British Clothing Club, 74 Oldham Street, Manchester. 
A large shop and premises in the principal street ef Manchester. Wo connection eaomaed a ag : 
4 Our great o' . S eis for 1! days only from the date of this publication; and as our main olyject is to estab! ish ony business by supplying the above 
quantity sie a pee BL cnicner os) sure of getting for once ina way a huge and genuine bar ain. Murthermore, in order to enable everyone 
f o avail themselves of the opportunity of purchasing sucha marvellous bargain bale, THE BRITIEH CLOTHING CLUB hive decided to send these 


: packed free to any address on receipt of 2s. deposit and the balance (18s. only) at 2s PER. MONTHS, relying on the publictoaporcciate the 
value i: recam ment ( sir friends and relatives. 
eas We gouct levees een ou the fact that every one of the articles enumerated above are fresh, clean, and NEWEST GOODS {no old 
stcck), and are of guaranteed quality, so that customers can depend on every article giving satisfaction. . 
We shall willingly exchange any article ov return money in full if the goods are not sent in Lale as advertised. Remember, our object is to make our name, and 
4's known throughout the country by giving great value for money, and making each purchaser a regular custuincr. Customers who prefer io send cash 


with order will receive a handsome present as bonus. 


2 SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. DO NOT DELAY AND MISS THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER ADVERTISED. 
Ladies know that a Sovereign does not go very far in Drapery when Shopping. 
SEND A POUND TO US AND YOU WILL BE SURPRISED AND DELIGHTED WiTH OUR BALE OF GCODS. 


; 2 ire them ct some time or other, but the opportunity may not cccur again to bry s)> 
Each article is a necessity in every home, and you will mae een Se Ge nonvesiantiy. ’ ¢ 
LARGE INTERESTING LISTS OF OTHER BARGAINS IN DRAPERY AND JEWELLERY ON OUR MONTHLY TERMS WILL BE SENT ON RECEIFT OF A POSTCARD. 


. ; Mien one a ae . as f PAG 4 ea yi oe : = 


! 
FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT. 
He had been elected member for his 


native county, and had gone up to the ~ 
metropolis to take his seat in the House. He was 


a modest, retiring individual, and felt quite over- | 


awed as he stood diffidently in the Lobby among 

the throng of the ordinary members. : 
“Well, Mr. Cute,” said one of the legislators 

near him, “and what are your impressions of the 


House ?”’ 


“To tell you the truth,” replied the new member, | 


in some confusion, ‘‘ I worder how I got here!” 

A week afterwards he made a speech which 
astonished them, and the same member button- 
holed him after the debate. 

“ What are your impressions of the House now ?’” 
was the question. ‘ Getting to know us, eh?” 

“Yes,” quietly replied Mr. Cute, “‘ and now I 
wonder how you all got here?” 

He was not asked about his impressions after that. 


Angler (who has been caught taking fish under 
size): Oh, well—er—you see, my glasses magnify 
a good deal—make things look nearly three times 
their actual size!” . 

Keeper (dissatisfied with the tip): 
“ Ah, makes you put down a shilling 
when you mean half-a-crown, sir, I dare- 
say ! ” 


Lilian (aged four): ‘‘ Mamma, you're 
not a girl, are you?” 
Mamma: “ No, dear. I used to be a 


little girl, but now I’m a woman.” 
Lihan: “Then what became of the 
little girl you used to be?” 


ONE FOR BRADY. 

A sEeRGEANT of an Irish regiment 
very much disliked one of his men 
called Brady. One day after drill, at 
which the sergeant had relieved his mind 
on the squad, and Brady in particular, 
Brady walked up to the officer, who, by’ 
the way, squinted horribly, and said : 

“Sergeant, if I was to call you a 
squinted son of a busted bomb, what 
would I get ?” 

“Faith,” said the sergeant, “ you'd 
get six months.” 

“And if I only thought it?” said 
Brady. 

“Oh, you'd get nothing. 

“Well,” returned Brady, “ by jabers, 
I think it.” 

He: “ Fancy you getting engaged to 
that man. What does he do to carn a 
living ?” 

She: “Don’t be aksurd, Jack. You 
know he hasn’t time to carn a living 
when we are engaged.” 


Joe : “ How are you, oll man?” 
Arthur: “ Got a beastly cold, y'know.” 
Joc: “Hard luck, bah Jove. Been 


THEY GOT THE SACK. 

First Actor : “I hear that the orchestra in your 

|theatre was sacked in a body the other might. 
What was the matter?” 

Second Actor: “ Why, they spoilt the best situa- 

|tion in the play. You know the court scene, 
| where the hero is sentenced to death ?” 
‘ Yes.” 
“ Well, they were told to play something appro- 
| priate, and the judge had no sooner put on the 
black cap than the idiots struck up ‘Where Did 
You Get That Hat ?’” 


One day Tommy came in with his face dirty and 
a black eye. 

‘‘Why, Tommy,” said his mother, “I thought 
I always told you to count a hundred before you 
| fought.” 
| Well, mamma, I did,” said the tearful one; 
|“ but I never will again. Look what the other 
boy did while I was counting ? ”’ 


WORSE STILL. 
Employer (to his clerk): “Is it true that when the clock strikes six you | 


?” 


oing out in the cold without your put down your pen and go, even if you are in the middle of a w 
Popade 9” 5 Clerk: Certainly not, sir. If it gets so near six as 
: the word at all.” 


Arthur: “No. Called on Henery at 
his house, and that wretched dog of his 


persisted in wagging his tail and creating a 


draught.” 


A TEACHER in a suburban school, hearing & 


Visitor : “‘ Who hung that picture, Tommy ?” 
Tommy : ‘‘ My father did.” 
“ Did he have any trouble?” 


‘ smothered laugh, inquired who dared to be so rude. | room before he started.” 


“Please, sir, it was me,” answered a loud voice, 


“ but I did not mean it.” 


“Did not mean to do it?” queried the now angry 


teacher. 
“No, sir. 
know there was a hole in my efbow.” 


A GOOD BARGAIN. 


Two old friends had met in a second-class smoker 


on the way to business. 

“ What’s the matter with your wife, old man ? 
asked number one. 

“Oh, she had a terrible shock yesterday,” can 
the reply. 

Number one iooked sympathetic. 
a 2° he asked. 

“ Why, 


she was taking part in « rummage sale at | 
it was a very warm day, and she 


a focal bazaar. 
took off her best hat, and: laid it down on 
table.” 

** Yes?” queried number one. 


“ Well, some noodle of a woman sold it for eight- 


pence,” , 


—"Beeause it saw the searlet-runner!” I want better than that, however. (Turn to page 


T laughed up my sleeve, but I did not 


“Well, what 


IN LAPLAND. 

They sat together, side by side, 
And talked inside the doorway 
Of Lapland, where the Laps abide, 

North-east of Norway. 


“No winter there a horse could spend, 

*Twould freeze his very mane, dear, 
a And so the natives must depend 

Upon the rein-dser.” 
” Her breath the maiden quickly caught, 
And then she murmured, “ Oh, dear!” 

And twittered saucily : “I thought 

It was the snow, dear !” 


a And then, in just a jiffy more 
(Where maidens oft by hap land, 
And where, of truth, she’d been before) 
She was in lap-land. 


OO I I I IDIOT 


LL 


uipé and. J estlets 


WEEK ENDING 
_Serr. 17, 1912 


JUST LIKE DADDY. 

Tue little daughter of the commer ;)! 
traveller had saved a small kitten f;:.; 
a watery grave which engulfed the other monj!)«; 
of the litter in whose company she entered 1}): 
world. ; , 

The little maid was sitting in the dining-ro yp, 


-having s heart-to-heart talk with the kitten, \!.-:, 


that I never begin | 


“JT don’t know. Mother sent me out of the 


the following conversation was overlicard : 

“ Kitty, do- you know I ’member your wanna 
and your little bruvvers and sisters ? ” , 

““Meaow!”’ peacefully assented Kitty. 

“ But,” continued the little maid, “ I never secd 
your papa. Did you know that?” 

“* Meaow !”’ queried pussy. 

“No,” sighed the child, “I never secd your 
papa, Kitty. I guess—I guess he must be a 
travellin’ man, Kitty, like my papa!” 


The Man: “ Did you notice that woman we just 
9 ” 

The Woman: “The one with muff and a 
fur hat and a military cape, who was dreadfully 
made up, and had awfully soiled gloves on?” =~ 

The Man : “ Yes, that one.” 
‘ The Woman: “No, I didn't notice 
her much.’ Why?” 


The Passer-by: ‘What a handsome 
eegt He must be valuable.” 
treet Dog Dealer: ‘Yer bet ’o is. 
The man wot I got ’im off is offering five 
pounds reward if I brings ‘im back.” 


P.C. SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

Magistrate : ‘‘ What reason have you. 
constable, for thinking that the prisoner 
stole a woman’s purse ? Was there any 
money found on him ?” 

Policeman: ‘‘ Not a penny, your wor. 
ship; but he had a tram ticket, a lot a! 
cooking recipes, a linen-draper’s bill, a 
piece of tape, and a button-hook.” 


Lodger (quarrelling with his landlady): 
“T haven’t been in Icdgings for years 
for nothing.” 

Landlady : “I suppose not, and you're 
not going to stay here for nothing, 
either.” 


TWO ISMS. 

“Tre worst of all isms,” 
lecturer, “is pugilism.” 

“ Pardon me, my friend,” rejoined 5 
man who had just entered the hall o. 
crutches, ‘ but I know a worse one thin 
that.” 

“What is it, 
Iccturer. 

“ Rheumatism,” answered the oth:cr. 


said the 


sir?’’ guericd the 


Esther: “ Percy says that I am tlc 
first girl he ever kissed.” 
Geraldine : “* Yes. And doesn't he do 


it delightfully ?”’ 


Johnnie: “1 wish I could be Tommy 
Jones.” 

Mother: “Why? 
than he is, you have a better 
tovs, and more pocket-money.” : 

Johnnie: “ Yes, I know; but he can wagzle lis 
ears.” 


You are stronger 
home, mutt 


Father: “ What do you mean by giving that 
little boy in the next street such a licking?" 

Willie: “ Why, all the boys practise on him. 
because he doesn’t even tell his father and mother: 


“ BrusTer and his wife seem to get along ver} 
well together.” ' 

“That’s becanse they have set aside one day i” 
the week to do all their fighting. On the other 
days they keep the peace.” 


FLUSTERED A BIT. 

“ Waat's your order, sir?” asked the waiter. 

“Bring me,” said the wild-eyed customer. 
“some medium boiled potatoes and some Cee 
with the jackets on.” 

“*E with jackets on, 
astonished waiter. . 

“IT don’t know whether I've got that right. o 
not, waiter,” said the wild-eyed man, “ but do tl« 
best you can with it. A big red motor-’bus had t: 
jump out of my way about two minutes 25° t 
keep me from running over it, and I'm a 
flustered.” 


sir?” quericd the 
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WATSON’S 
SOAP WRAPPER COMPETITION 


More ‘Gigantic than ever—More Attractive than ever! 


HNYUQUDUNNAVDNUOUONEAGOOAUEDANUEUU TEAL GUUAU EEO EOOUOUUEAT PEATE AGUA EAN 


These are Watson’s 
Famous Three Prize 
Soaps. 


Ome, II 
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WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER SPARKLA =! Suastct Ssomis NUBOLIC coe nica brings Fetshness an 
— the proved best.soap for all Home and Laundry cleans and brightens everything but Purity wherever it is used—a priceless health- 


p Saves Labour, Clothes, and Health. As clothes. No grit, grease, or acid, yet a. Use Nubolic regularly for Bath, Toilet, 
the finest and purest of materials are ever used, a makes tin like silver, copper Kitchen, Office, Workshop, Factory, and so prevent 
<3) 
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QYYQTONUUOOUICEA ECON EOST TEN LUTE 


en'y 
=“  Witson’s Matchless Cleanser cannot injure the hands gold, removes obstinate stains, and infection. Sold everywhere. 
= crthe most delicate fabrics. Price 3d. everywhere. is invaluable on a thousand occasions. Three sizes: full Ib. 3}d., 12 oz. 3d., 8 oz. 2d. 
EVERY TABLET MANUFACTURED = ° Ses: 1d. tablote or largo bar 3d. THE “FIRST AID” TO 
FULL WEIGHT 16 OUNCES. MAKES WORK EASY. CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. 


Remember that the Closing Date is 


JANUARY 31, 1913 


A Prize Guaranteed if you follow rules. 
A FEW OF THE PRIZES: 


ist Prize: 15-h.p. “NAPIER” MOTOR CAR « = value £575 

Latest type Model de Luxe Torpedo Body, Hood, Screen, 5 Lamps, Horn, and 5 detachable Wire Wheels, complete. 

2nd Prize: 12-h.p. “STAR” MOTOR CAR = = e value £356 
Five-seater Touring Body, fully equipped, and ready for the road. 

3rd Prize: 10-h.p. MOTOR CAR = == = = = value £225 

Two-seater, complete and ready for the road. 


Full Prize List 
with Rules and 
Instructions Free 
on application. 


THULE 


’ 
1 


HI 


EVERY PRIZE GUARANTEED FULL VALUE — ALL USEFUL. 
IMPORTANT } 1 zo=teresny Sour nota VAT he pain COMPETTHGN WHE 
US TO-DAY GIVING YOUR DEALER'S NAME ‘AND ADDRESS. Postage _will_be refunded. 
FREE GUT fists Een boat pat ue 
a JOS. WATSON & SONS Ltd. (cctr'voms), LEEDS. ; : 
HRITUUUNUQOUDOUUQ0U00 0000000000 0000000000 O00UEREUO ATT AA POVUTONOQQNQUU0UUUEQVQQEUROEUHOUUUOUOVQQUOOOQQUUEETS11 


= 4th Prize: Boudoir Crand Piano, .- value £120 7th Prize: Upright Grand Plano, .. value £42 
= Sth Prize: Baby Grand Piano, <6 value £84 8th Prize: Cottage Piano, we ee Value £28 
= 6th Prize: Motor Bicycle (with Side Car), @th Prize: Household Goois or Furniture 
= value £65 (winner’s own selection) .. .. value £20 
= 2a4. £a, d. 
= 1 Selection Gold or Silver Jewellery (win- 50 Gent's Watch we eee Value «62 10 0 
— ner’s own choice) = Value 16 0 O 50 Clocks wo (tlle i ws (i SS OO 
= 5 Jones’ Cabinet Sewing Machines . 158 0 O- 80 Dre Cases ' . 2 20 
= 5 Cabinets of Silver Plate and Cutlery ... 1212 © 50 Ladies’ Watches . 2 20 
= 5 Jones’ ae ue ce 12:10 0 50 Gent's Watch . 2.00 
= 5 Bicycles ( 's or Gent’s) =o 1010 0 Parcels of Houschold Linen... 117 6 
4 5 Cabinets of Silver Plate and Cutlery .. 1010 O 100 Silver-Plated Tea Services or) 115 0 
= 10 Jones’ Sewing Machines ... ooo w 910 0 = 100 Assorted Plate and Cutlery ... | « 112 6 
10 Jones’ Sontag “" 817 6 100 Silver-Plated ‘Afternoon Tea Services. 110 O 
10 Cabinets of Silver ani Cutlery 7 8 8 O 100ChinaTeaSets .. w = -- 219 0 
= 10 Bicycles 's or Gent's) 7 7 © 100 Dinner Services.» 1 2 8 0 
= 15 Cabinets of Silver Plateand Cutlery .. 6 6 O 100 Half-dozens Fish Knives and Forks ... 160 
= 15 Bicycles (Lady’s or Gent's! ie * 819 6 100 DressingCases ..  « 2 6 0 
== 15 Jones’ yee BO O USO Clocks... nse vs vere ant 140 
= 15 Cases of Silver Plate and Cu’ “8B B O_ 150 Parcels of Household Linen ... .~ 2236 
= 15 Parcels of Household Linen & Blankets §& 0 Q 150 Pairs of Blankets... ..- oe ws 2 £6 
= = Gent's Watches . #18 O 150 is of Costume Cloth oe . z os 4 
— Machines Records ... 10 O 150 Clocks aa eee ee ‘ 
= 20 Ang aie ag ta pe 4 B © 150 Pairs of ArtSerge Curtains .. «. Q18 0 
= 20 Cases of Silver Plate and Cutlery ce «6 & «Os150 Bilver. Plated Teapots .. owe . O17 6 
= 20 Ladies’ Watches... ‘ *  @ _0 O 180 Lengths of Costume Cloth ww . 0170 
= 25 Parcels of Household Linen : ‘ 317 @ 150 Pairsof Blankets ..  ... . 016 9 
= 25 Gent's Watches... . 3158 0 200 Cream Jug and Sugar Basin .. . O16 6 
= 25 Silver-Plated Tea and Coffee Services... 320 © 200 Half-dozens Spoonsand Forks... .«.. @16 0 
= 25 Talk: and “3B © 200 Chinn Tea Sete. we ee O18 9 
= 25 Ladies’ Wathen ash x8 “3 © O 200 Dinner Cructs 015 6 
= 25 Parcels of Household Linen .. « 9 15 3 300 Half-dozens Spoons and Forks... . 015 3 
= 2 Dinner Services... we we (CB 300 Umbre! wee wee 
= and 4 of thousands of other prizes, all useful in the home. 
s 
= 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Raspberry Jelly with Prunes. : 
Take a half pint packet of raspberry jelly, 


dissolve it and place on one side to cool. Have |” 


ready some stewed prunes, and when the jelly is 
getting stiff drop in the prunes one at a time, using 
a spoon to drop them with, and allow the jelly 
to set. 
Red Rice. 

Take a pint of red currants and not quite half 
a pound of raspberrics. Stew the currants and 
add the raspberries when the currants are nearly 
cooked. Strain the juice, sweeten it to taste, then 
add cornflour or ground rice, and make a blanc- 
mange. Pour this into a mould. When cold, turn 
out and serve with cream or custard, 
Japanese Sandwiches. 

Take the remains of any cold fish either boiled or 
baked, remove all skin and bone, and flake it into 
small pieces. Place the fish in a saucepan with a 
little milk, then add sufficient batter and a seasoning 
of pepper and salt. Work into a paste while the 
mixture heats, then allow to cool, and spread on 
thin slices of bread and butter. 

Apple Snow. rd 

Peel as many apples as required, and cook 
until soft in a thin syrup sufficient to cover them. 
Then rub through a sieve. Take a pint of the pulp, 
allow it to cool, and add the white of one egg, well- 
beaten, a tablespoonful of sugar, and a squeeze of 
lemon juice. Whip with an egg beater till very 
light, and serve with boiled custard. 
an excellent sweet for children.) 
An Apple and Custard Pudding. 

Butter a basin and arrange all around it thin 
slices of apple. Then place a thin slice of bread, 
from which the crust has been removed, and which 
has been well soaked in milk, at the bottom of the 
basin and cover with slices of apple. Continue 
these layers till the basin is three-quarters full. 
Sprinkle fincly-chopped lemon peel and caster sugar 
over each layer of apple and fill the remainder of 
the basin with custard, placing a slice of bread on 
the top. Boil the pudding for two hours, but do 
not allow the water to cover it. (Sent sn by Mrs, 
Luekham, 36 Hickford Road, Poole, Dorset.) 


Pickled Walnuts. 

Take green walnuts and wipe them with a dry 
cloth. Place in wide-mouthed stoppered bottles, 
and cover with cold vinegar. Place the stoppers 
in the bottles and leave them to stand in a cool, 
dry place for four months. Then drain off the 
. vinegar. Boil as much fresh vinegar as will be 
required to cover them, allowing to every three 
pints of vinegar one ounce of salt, half an ounce 
each of allspice, peppercorns, cloves, and whole 
ginger, and while boiling hot pour over the walnuts. 
Cover and store for three weeks, The walnuts will 
then be ready for use. (Sent tn by Miss E. Dooley, 
116 Taylor Street, Gorton.) 


(This makes 


HOW MANY CONSUMPTIVES 


ARE RESTORED TO HEALTH. 


The following valuable prescription, written by 
an eminent specialist, has enabled many lung 
sufferers to cure themselves in their own homes, 
without the use of powerful drugs or necessitating 
a change of climate. This recipe quickly relieves 
the cough and has a strong tonic effect which 
gives renewed strength to those who have become 
weak through prolonged illness. It can easily be 
prepared at home, and the treatment pursued 
quietly under natural conditions. 

From your chemist get loz. Parmint (Double 
Strength.) Take this home and add to it 4 pint 
of hot water and 4 oz. granulated su Stir 
until dissolved. Take one teaspoonful four times 
a day. This prescription has a strong healing 
effect upon the lungs, and chemists say at the 

resent time there is a wonderful demand for 

armint. Eve’ person who has the slightest 
tendency towards lung troubles should try this 
recipe—there is notbing better. 

IMPORTANT.—In ordering Parmint from 
ypu, chemist you should specify that you want 

ouble Strength. Should be not have it in stock, 
write to the INTERNATIONAL LABORA- 
TORIES, 62 Oxford Street, London, W., who 
make a speciality of it. 


—For the fwe best replies I will sive Blue Bird Brooches. Murk postcards “ Scarlet." (See pase 3?4-) 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


Tre Littie Dressmaker 
| a 


Tells You How to Make all the Newest Frille. 


I EXPECT you've seen some of the new evening 
dresses in the shop windows, and noticed how many 
of them aro being trimmed with frills. They say 
that we are to have a frilly year, with ruchings and 
puffings on everything—hats, and blouses, and 
dresses. . 

I don’t know who it was that took and invented 
the new frill gathered on a cord. It was a sensible 


way, for 
this kind is 
very pretty 
and very 
easy to 
make. Be- 
sides, it has 
one great 
advantage 
—you can How the frill with the : 

cut it from pinked edge looks. : SS 
straight stuff, . 

Years ago, when I first took up the dressmaking, 
and we had those ruffled petticoats whic 
stood out round the fect like so many 
umbrellas, all the frills had to be cut on the cross. 
This wasted an awful lot of stuff. 

The first picture shows you the simplest kind, with 
a pinked edge at the bottom and a cord at the top. 
This is very nice for anything light, such as chiffon 
or muslin. The pinking is much easier to do than 

P hemming, and 

it looks very 

retty and 
anciful. 

Fold the raw 
edge of your 
stuff in a nar- 
row doubled 
hem over the 
cord and stitch 
it down. Cut 
your cord first 

\ to the length 

which you need 
for your frill. Ease the gathers up on it as you 
go along, and when all the cord is covered, slip- 
stitch the whole thing on to the dress. 

The second picture shows you a frill with one cord 
at the top and another at the bottom. Lots of 

ople put a band like this round the crown of a 

at. I made a very pretty silk skirt the other day 
with a bit like this, four inches deep, round the 
bottom. The weight of the cords pulled down the 
skirt folds, and made the whole thing hang beautiful. 

The third picture shows a more elaborate frill, 
which would go well on a_ best blouse or 
dress. Turn in doubled hems about one inch wide 
at each edge of : 
your stuff, and 
run these by 
machine. Then 
thread in the 
cord, pushing 
it right down 
on to the 
machine sew-. 
ing, and run 
another row of 


A frill made on 
double cords, 


=> 


stitching along Very rretty and quite 
just above it. simple to make. 
This gives you 

two little 


outstanding 
edges and a puckered middle, which looks nice. 

ou must always do your sewing with silk or 
cotton to match the stuff, for the stitches are not 
meant to show. Use black or white piping cord in 
rather a thick make. Sometimes, when I happen to 
run out of cord, I do my piping on a bit of string, 
and it looks quite all right. 

When you are cutting the stuff for a frill, 
Measure the edge which is to be trimmed. Allow 
once and a half as much for a moderate frill. Once 
and three-quarters as much for the general kind of 
frill. And twice as much for a full frill. 

My article in this week’s Home Notes tells you 
how to make a schoolgirl’s overall. 


Your respectful friend, Taz LrrtLE DrEssMAKER, * usual way. 


WEEK ryniig 
Sept. 17, tye, 


HOME HINTS. 

Grained Wood 

Should be cleaned by washing it with «21 ‘a 
To Brighten Patent Leather Shoes 

Apply a little spirits of turpentine ux » 
sponge. 
To Waterproof Boots and Shoes 

Soak for three or four hours in avi 
soap-water. 
A Little Glycerine 

Added to gum or glue will prevent iy try 
becoming brittle. 


Damp Salt 

Sprinkled over a carpet before brushins i: 
assist in brightening the colours. 
All Suet 

Should be melted down beforo Jing «14-4 
away. If this is done it will keep fresh que a 
long time. 
To Remove a Rusty Screw 

Apply a red hot iron tothe head for a short iu, 


then, while the screw is still hot, apply the »::0. 
driver. 
Dull and Shabby Leather Bags, 

Should be rubbed over with the well-leaton 
white of an egg. They will then look alms: a3 
good as new. 

Before Serving Clear Soup 

Add a lump of sugar to it, about ten misiios 
before removing from the fire. This sill give ia 
better appearance. 

When a Worn Spot 

Is noticed on oil-cloth or linoleur. it <1. !'» 
painted over and then varnished, This wil 1...c9 
the oilcloth last much longer. 

When Cooking a Cauliflower, 

After washing, tie it up in a thls muslin bis. 
By boiling it in the muslin the flower qill not bras 
and will be whiter when cooked. 

Clothes-Lines and Clothes-Pegs 

Bhould be boiled once a month fer a fv 
minutes and then quickly dried. By doing 3 
they will last much longer. 

To Render a Suet Crust Light and Digestibie, 

Rub a little lard into the flour before rubir.:g 
in the suet. (Pair of scissors awarded to Miss -!. 
Hartley, Cumberland Villa, Rydal Road, Lanca-: \.) 
To. Keep Celery Presh 

Place it in brown paper which hav been 
sprinkled with water, wrap in a damp cloth. aad 
keep in a cool dark place. When required sesh 1a 
cold water for an hour. 
To Renovate Old Plated Spoons, IForks, and 

Cruets. 


Get two pennyworth of mercury and ous 
pennyworth of prepared chalk. Mix to a pute 
with cold water and rub the articles with it, wig 
a piece of chamois leather, 


An Old Paint-Brush 

Of moderate size will be found most useful for 
sweeping the sides of stairs. It removes the dut 
from the corners, and also from between tlic railings 
supporting the banister. 
A Double Fold of Brown Paper 

Placed under a door mat will prevent the dust 
from working through the mat on the oildleth 
beneath. This will save time and trouble as te 
dust on the paper can be brushed up easily. 
Silencers for Tables and Chairs . ' 

Can be made at home by cutting pieces of vid 
felt the size of a shilling and glueing them to tle 
bottom of table and chair legs. ‘These save tue 
wear and tear upon oilcloth more than any thing 
else. P 
To Remove Milk Stains from a Navy Serge Suit 

Apply a mixture of glycerine and water 10 
equal parts, to the cloth, then sponge with sirorg 
indigo-blue water. Allow the moisture to Cv" ; 
rate, then press with a hot iron, laying a mils 
over the material, (Reply to M. A. B.) 


Three Uses for Turpentine. 
To whiten Clothes : 
Add one tablespoonful of turpentiue 
boilerful of washing. 
To Drive Away Moths. 


too 


Sprinkle rags with turpentine and ay es 
about a cupboard, where woollen clothes a! °°" 


for the summer. ; 
To Remove Ink-spots from White Muslin ) 
Apply a little turpentine and then wos! 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


WHEN the chilly autumn nights catch us unawares, the 

' only way to ward off coughs and colds, and avert 
serious danger to the lungs, is to depend upon Peps, the new 
and successful breatheable tablets, which contain in a 
concentrated form the chest-strengthening and lung-healing 
balsams of the pine forest, ‘. 


Peps are entirely distinct from the old-fashioned liquid “ cough- 
cures,” which are merely swallowed into the stomach, and which, 
therefore, do not touch the real seat of the trouble in the lungs. 


The Peps way of treating the lungs and throat is to introd 
direct into the throat and lungs a breatheable iaaraai 


Medicine that Destroys Germs, 


and which has been found most effective in curing chest troubles. 
This novel medicine is compressed into handy tablet form, and each 
concentrated tablet is carefully preserved in a silver wrapper until required. 
Divested of its wrapper and placed in the mouth the Peps Tablet 
slowly dissolves, and during that process the powerful medicinal 
fumes are released and penetrate with the breath through the air- 
passages to the chest and lungs. Thus soreness in the chest is 
removed, the delicate membrane is made germ-proof, phlegin is 
loosened from the throat, and the cause of the cough removed. 

The germs that spread coughs, colds, sore throat, influenza, 
bronchitis, and lung-disease, with all their distressing symptoms, 
cannot exist where the Peps-laden breath penetrates. 


“A Pine Forest 
ta Every Home.” 


Suits that Fit 


gan be 7 pa tn 8 , with his 
ie '. ine rane 
cowewtee|| and Suit 
epigio ygt UIE. 
‘ H ' 
home tment, medically en- : Burlington 
f doned and proved by @ legion of testi- HAT’S the great feature of the A 
postpaid. Address EDWARD J. WOODS, suits we are making. They Suit. 


fit because the men who 
“cut out’ from our measurements, 
or yours, are experts who have 
studied the whole art. They know 
all there is to know about it—and 
that represents great experience. 

Our suits will suit you because 
the fabrics we are using are an 
assembly of the neatest and 
nicest patterns ever woven into 
good cloth, ~ 

You cannot select an unsuit- 
able pattern, they're all right, 
and the selections we wish to 
send you will meet your taste— 
we know that. 

Country customers especially 
shou!d write for patterns and self- 


10, Norfolls Street (8s1AB8), Strand, W.G. 
ithtstintetenendiisiedaecanamnatupebtememmmmnaninamsemesneamnsassetemeenetl 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING .~. 
POWDER =~ 


makes Cakes, Scones, etc., light, 
wholesome, and digestible. 


ailing’ 


xe dust 
silcloth 


as tue 


: af old 
to the 


ive the 
19 thing aon measurement form, as we provide a 
ends, 5 guaranteed fit and a high-class style 
ze Suit: Bineat by ais, "nig id, portage 2 at lower figures for quality than any 
H ext H 
uter, Id Sea’ pear tasterien, 62..eneh pew other tailor can. 


All clothing is sent you carriage 
paid, and we think you will agrce, 
when you have examined our Book 
of Styles, patterns and prices, that 
we merit a trial order at all events. 


35| 


faction 
 sitorg Bargain novelty catalogue 


evap 
Sted 


EASY TERMS, or 2/- 
am in the & discount 
for cash down. 


Every 


LE LAA 


Samp! 
SSEUR SURDIKC EC OUR CREDIT SYSTEM.—You pa 
SSEUR . pay 
, Worke: sugsicds ¢ A 8., BIRMINGHAM. asmall deposit, then first instalment Suit 
A er ~ \=Parrs, “gunorcat Brent komau.” one month alter you receive suit., Mad 
re slate : : 
- BOOTS ON CREDIT.—Write for ; 
finely Illustrated Catalogue of Men’s ; () 
Boots on Credit. It's post free. Measure. 


CATESBYS 1. 


(Dpt. 7), 64-67 Tottecham Court Rd., London, W. 


Is the world’, 
: 8 Greatest to 
sestorative, blood-maker and eal 
Over 10,C00 Doctors Say £0. 


Bronclutis. 
Weak Chest, 
SoreThroat 


Lm 5 Chest 
oubles. 


Peps are soll by at! Chemists, or The 
Peps Co., Cariton Hill Leeds, at 11 
or 29 u bor. The name—PLPS—is 
stamped on every tablet. 


LADIES 


Should write to-day enclosing 14. stamp for valuable 
booklet, teatimonialsand FREE SAMPLX of 


APIOL AND STEEL PILLS. 


yal, Pil Cochin. Bitter Apple, 
&c. Recommended by Physicians, >old in Boxes 
1/1 by Bcots’, all Chenidsts, or ; ost free fron 


LESLIE MARTYN Ltd. (P.W.), Chemists, 
84 Dalston Lane, LONDON. 


THE LIFE AND WORK 
GENERAL BOOTH 


(PEARSON'S EDITION). 


6” 


A Complete and Up-to-Date 

Record of the Life and Work 

of the Iate Chief of the 
Salvation Army. 


Now selling at all Railway Bookstulls; 
or post pid (inland) 8d., from C, ARTHUR 
Pearson Lipv., 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, J6 


W.C 


a 
C.& G. KEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 
Widow Welch's 


Female Pills. 
Prompt and_reliahle, for Ladies, The onl 
Genuine AWARDED CERTIFICATE O} 
MBRIT at the Tasmanisn Exhibition, 
1891. 100 Years’ Repatation, Ordored by 
Bpecialists for tho Curo of ul: Female Complrints. 
Sold in boxes, 1 ayaa 2/9, cf.."1 Chemists, or post 
free 1/2 and 2:10 from 

CATHERINE KEARS3ILEY 
(Dept. P.W.', 42 Waterloo Read, jouden, §.B. 


COMING EVENTS. 

My best thanks are due to thoso readers who 
kindly wrote expressing their opinions regarding 
our serial story, “A Spy Unmasked.” I don’t 
know that I ever remember a story that has received 
such unanimous praise, and I shall certainly take 
steps to secure another romance from this talented 
author's pen. 

eanwiille I have in preparation our great 
autumn serial, and September 30th will sec its open- 
ing chapters in your hands. Right away back when 
you were taking your Easter holidays we were 
getting busy on this story; the work has gone on 
all through the summer, and now the task of 
authors and artists is nearing completion, and I’m 
glad to say that I've never been more confident 
that I've got a story that will compel your 
enthusiasm. 

However, I'll have more to say about this story 
a little later. 

QUR LUCKY NUMBER. 

Next weck’s issue will be the third of our series 
of special numbers. It will be our Lucky Number. 
Make certain of this issue by ordering it early, for 
there's going to be a run on it! 

TRY AGAIN. 

Tue “ Middles ” competition has brought forth 
a crop of poets. Thank goodness they are of the 
middling variety and not spring ones. W.H.C., 
after explaining that his wife does not look with 
a too favourable eye on his “‘ Middles,” burst forth 
into song, thus: 

+ “Tf at first you don’t succeed, 

And ’tis something that you necd, 
Of the missis take no heed, 
Try again! 
She will bless you if you win, 
Help to spend the ready tin, ‘ 
‘ Middles ’ good will make her grin, 
Try again!” 

The penknife is on iis way to you, so that you can 
cut the coupons out quickly, W. H. C.! 
POOR OLD PENKNIFB! 

W. M. is worrying about his trusty blade. He 
writes: “I have a penknife, an old and trusty 
friend. The other morning, while in the train, I 
wondered why he fidgetted so much and looked so 
cul-up. Isoonsaw what it was. Three passengers 
were reading P.IV., and I hadn’t pulled my own 
out. I did so and dreamt of postcards all in vain. 
I whispered to my knife, ‘ Better luck next time. 
You shall be pensioncd off shortly.’ But it was 

no use. He has gone off in a temper, gone on strike 
against being used as a hammer, turns his head in 
disgust when used as a screwdriver, and now 
eoaane his old age pension, What am I to 
e) ? a 

Do, why, you have done the right thing, W. M. 
I keep a sharp look-out for penknives that feel 
cul-up. I blade—I mean played with a penknife 
in my earliest years. But I never used it as a 
hammer, or a screwdriver, W. M. No wonder your 
penknife wishes you would shut-wp! Pension him 
off. I am sending you another, but if you ill-use 
it, then don’t be surprised if it cuts you. 

WE'RE OUT ON TUESDAYS NOW! 

TuaT was our poster a few weeks ago, and in 
connection with it LrnoryPe writes: “I was 
passing along a street in Dublin, when I noticed 

our poster outside a newsagent’s shop, so I thought 

might pop in and get my usual Pearson's Weekly. 
To my dismay the shop was closed, and as it 
happened to be on a Tuesday, I thought it a most 
eculiar coincidence. As it so happened the shop- 
eeper was having a day off, and he ingeniously 
announced this fact—and incidentally advertised 
zn Ww. —by putting your poster outside his 
shop.” —— 
at’s worth a penknife, Linotype, so it is on 
its way to you now. I am always glad to receive 
any stories about Pearson's Weekly, and to reward 
the senders of any I use. 


room is barred! 
cover for this purpose every year. 


Note.—4 prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pase er whose suggestion for a title is uv 


The use of the red cover 
as a shade for a lamp for a photographic dark 
Hundreds of readers use the 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE FIRST LOVE LETTER. 

Every one of my readers who is ongaged is 
interested in any question dealing with love and 
lovers. Firstty very nearly stumped me with 
his question: “ When was the first love letter 
written and what was it like?” But it has got 
to be a very hard question to corner me.—— 

As a matter of fact, FirsTLy, no one knows when 
the very first love letter of all was written. How- 
ever, an old Egyptian love letter was brought 
to light some time ago which may help you. It 
was written to a lady named Kasbuya, or lamb. 
It was a weighty affair written on a brick, and ran: 
“May the Sun of Marduk give thee eternal life. 
I would fain know if thy health is good. Send me 
a message that I may be informed of it. I am at 
Babylon and cannot see thee, and am therefore very 
anxious. Send me o message to tell me when 
thou wilt come, so that my heart may rejoice. 
eyes thou live long so that I may enjoy thy 
ove.” é 

Not very loving as modern ideas go! 

GIVING AWAY THEIR SISTER. 

Brrpie is about to get married. She writes: 
“IT have no parents living and my only near 
relations are my two brothers. Which one of them 
should give me away when I am married ? ’—— 

The elder one, Brrp1e. The younger, doubtless, 
has already given you away often enough, or else 
he has proved himself superior to the usual run of 
young brothers ! 

HE DOBSA'T SHAKE HANDS! 

Limp objects to shaking hands. “ Don’t you 
think that such an absurd custom ought to be 
abolished ?” ke writes. ‘‘ My hands are not very 
strong and I seem to have a knack of meeting 
people with a grip of iron. The result is that my 
fingers are crushed, and I spend the next ten 
minutes trying to get the bl to circulate again. 
The other type of person you shake hands with 
has cold clammy fingers which make you feel as 
though you were shaking hands with a ghost. 
Why not bow simply ? ’—— 

Because I think and thousands think the same, 
Liur, that shaking hands is better. You have 

inted out the disadvantages of a handshake, but 
et me tell you the advantages. There is nothing, 
to my mind, which feels better than a man’s good 
honest, hearty grip. It shows goodwill better than 
any other form of greeting. If you object to it so 
much, however, why not try the Chinese method 
and shake your own hands? You can grip them 
just as softly or as firmly as you please ! 

P.A.P. CHILDREN AND THE KING. 

FirreeNn hundred of Aberdcen’s poor children, 
who had been spending a happy day at Culter, 
thanks to the generosity of our readers, had an 
opportunity of seeing the King on his way to 
Balmoral on Saturday, August 24th. The children 
were waiting outside the station for the train to 
take them back to town when it became known that 
the Royal train was to pass through in a few 
moments. They were at once drawn up in line 
and sang the National Anthem as the train steamed 
slowly through. It provided the children with a 
memorable ending to their day's outing, and served 
to remind them of the practical interest the King 
has always taken in the Fresh Air Fund. 


WRITING TALES FROM CINEMAS. 

“Have you ever thought,” writes Picture 
Extavsiast, “ what excellent stories you could get 
by writing up the plots of picture plays ? ’—— 

That brain-wave of yours is rather belated, 
Picture Enrnvustiast. Already at the bookstalls 
and newsagents you can get a penny magazine, 
which, with a few articles of interest to moving- 
picture lovers, contains nothing but photo-plays 
in story form. It is entitled The Pictures, 


WHY IS KISSING PLEASANT? 

Sweet SIxTEEN writes: “I think I differ from 
other sweet sixteens, for I admit that I have been 
kissed, and what is more I intend to go on being 
kissed ! It is one of the nicest sensations. Better 
than chocolates, so there, Mr. Editor! Can you 
tell me why it is so nice ? ’—— 

My dear, SwEET SIXTEEN, I can tell you, but the 
explanation is rather technical, I am afraid. You 
see it is like this, The teeth, jaw-bones, and lips 
are full of nerves. When a young man’s lips meet 
a young lady’s dittoes a powerful electric current is 
generated. This current circulates all over the two 


please. 


people most concer.ied, and gives to them a pleasant 
tingling sensat'cn that makes them want to try it 
again. Your young man must have a good time 
of it. All kissing and no chocolates! Switch off, 


—_, 


WErK ENDING 
Serr. 17, 1912, 
FRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. TF 
Tue following subscriptions to the Frosh Ai; tig 
have been received within the last few days: “ 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £4,025 175. 14 
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Cobden, 5s.; Three boys in Welshpool, 2s. ae Te Ani 
3s.; C. M., 103; T. F. H., 3s.; Anon, 25 "eae 
H.'W. P. G. W. P. B. and A. G. L.. 38.; Stam, te! 
C. B. M, Chambre, 7s. 6d.; J. and K.’Gay, 1: (4: 
N. M., 9d.; Mrs. L. Moody, 10s.; A. Scott, Is. ¢1 
Crichton, H.M.S, Zephyr, ‘63.; Emmie, 2s; i 

oames, 2s. 6d.; Every little helps, 4s.; Stamps ont n 
with postcarda, 88. 7d.; Viewfeld, 103, Mary A, 2s. 

A ve ‘ e le +» ls. a EK. Ay 1°. &d: 
G.E Sheffield, 58,; Cheque on Nat. Bank of ie 


Mra HG £6 bs.; C reg 
rs. H. Grean 8.5 sal Trav a Gh 
friends of the OF, ls eet 
Colony, £8 2s.; Mrs. A. L. 
Zi ia) Ariat: Bhetields Is, GAs Huticrstoth, sar” 
8.; Artis effield, 1s. ; te ‘ 

D., 9d.; An Apprentice, 1s.; M. se ag 
In loving memory of Aunt ( 


£2 2s.; 

.;_N. M,, 2s. 6d.; E. Hawkes, £1 0s 5d.; J. W 

; “Lommies,”’ Fort Morbut, 53.; Tina and Jimm 

$s.; 8. Flood, 58.; H. Sanderson, 35.; A reader of Ti: 

SwaLcHouper, 1s. 6d.; E. Norman, 63.; Jaines ht 
Mies Beale 


i) 


Heyworth, 53.; 


Simla, 
her, 5s.; ‘* K 

C. N., £2 28.; C. A 
Leura Seymour, 4s. 6d. 
Nesbitt shag? 10s.; Na 


Anon., 
” 103.; 


3.5 ; 
Mason, £1 1s.; J. S., 1s. 6d; 
: Ht A, Michent, Ce Is.; ( 

» 1s. a riend, 103.; K 
Lurgan, . 6d.; Mrs. Rigg, 6d.; A. J. P., 3d); Dapi 
de H., 10s.; A Nurse, 1s.; Babvacomhe, 9d.; 8. it, 
H emple, 103,; Anon., 9d.; Cliff, Derby, 

3.3. H. B., £1; T. C. Kenilworth, 
A Weil-wisher, 2s, 6d.; W. J. Black: 


Mey. 
Take nO Lo 
Proofs!! Pro 


1 

Baby Worshipper, 5s.; Enid Coggin, 10s. 6d.; Phyllis 
Dillon, £1; M. Cookson, 6d.; S., Cardifl, 

. 6d.; M. and E., 10s.; F. Baker, 1s. 6d.; Inclosed 
with Middles 27, 1s. 9d.; A. Langley, 1s.; In me! 
of Nancy Jarvie, ; Anon., 33.; Anon., 9d.; 
White, 10s.; M. J. Lampard, 10€d.; C. Murray, £2; F 
Jenkins, 2s.; A. C. Churchman, £10; A. E. B. 

n., 23.; L. H., 1s. 6d.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Do and Jack 

Qs. 3d.; F. W. G., 18. 6d.; Phyl'is Smsthe, 32.: 
8d.; ‘‘ Clossbrook,’”’ 1s. Gd.; A Reader, Th 


Mother, 10s.; Mrs. A. C. Williams, 10s.; ite” 2s. 
D.G. E WV. R. Kilcross, 13. 6.; 
M. Hill, 10s.; Mra. Kine, 
{, Simmonds, 2s. 6d 
9d.; W. F. 
M Wood, 9d. 


9d.; M. C., is. 3A. 
Gourees! 9d.; E. J. W. Mitchell, 


Freese, ls: 


| Hale Collins, £2 28; M K 
ee Abbot: 16:,; 


E. 


Miss Phyliis Macfarlane, £3; J. Fivra “Hl 8, 
Rca 9 Bristol St. 
ae Elertre 
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be: 


H. St. John Kneller, 15s.; W. Mc .» 68.; Mics 1 
Spi 9s.; Mock Veg. show, N.W.LS., per L. W. Bi 
10s. ; Moilie Menzies Carmyle, 7s. 6d.; Bertha Meine 


. 3d.;_W. ye 8. 
. W. B., 2s. 2d.; 7¢! 
Wimpress, £2 : 


d, 6s.; 
Mess, Colombo, 10s.; M 
Klein, £2; Middle Dept., 
Stail. (1 
Coll.), 158.; Mezsra. A. (lnc! 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answere or attempts must be written on pot 
cards, addreseed_to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. <a Herta 

2. You may take part in any number of tlicse fam 
competitions, ipl zur reply to each must bo vs.tten¢ 
a eeparate postcard. 

8. Bach postcard must bear the usual re of 
competitor in ink. Names and addresze3 way ne 
typewritten or printed. . . P 

4. Each competitor must give his or her rea! 
Uniess this condition is complied with, the ¢ 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. ; 

6. Mark each postcard with the name of the « 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand « 
You will find this name in the announce xen! 
competition in the footline. Provided these (nh 
are fatal led al the ,postoands may A eg ia, 
envelope mar! ostcar in op iil. 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full nse ~ 
address of the sender. 

6, All at eape must arrive not later than 
September 17th. aie. (aed 

7 Each competition will be judged sept et 1 
the prizes, as announced in the footlines, ™* 
awa to the efforts considered the lest... gill 
eat din sregt of tee for aed are cilia, to 0 

ivided, where the aws tee 
will be awarded et the discretion of the Editor: = 
c., an 
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Free Solutions. 


EE 
PRIZES ALONE 
vce MAY! 


‘; Brick—Bagpipe- 
Honorarium.” 


-fa)— Wireless 


eg sae Proots ! 
ell the time, and nothing 


der for “ Middles” BQ- 
lance of winning. 


i wll Solutions: 4 for 1s, 
Di 8ING SPECIALS (equal to 
’ winners): 2 for 1s.; 4 for 
Meuthly Terms: 2 weekly, 
i. 6 weekly, 8s. Enclose 
Iresses. 10% commis- 


i) 


s_two of my ‘Wonderful ” 

‘ Special ‘‘MIDDLES” 
‘ry Reader who has not yet 
is. Enclose stumped address, 


GG0D, 


117 Kirkwood Road, 
PECKHAM. 


TS OF FOCTLINE COMPETITIONS | 


(Continued from page 317.) 
*“ PHEW" CONTEST. 


a were asked to State in ten words reasons 
hat weather, A briar pipe has been for- 
ab the following five winners, who cent 
Discharge Depst, Gosport; J. A. Logan, 
irminghain ; R. Thompson, 117 Cheshire 
s. Staffs; F.C. J. Toby, 12 Church ‘Terr., 


“rt, C.F, F. Vanstone, 33 Brownsville 
or, Stockport 


“ SOAP" CONTEST. 

‘ersons submitted as to ‘ Why I don’t 
oosed to from a tramp’s point of 
hve sealing-wax sets were offered, and 


Wevbread, Harleston, Norfolk; A. H. 
vd, Risea, Mon.; Miss D. Crawford, 54 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham; W. Fer- 


3 Meadow St., Belfast; W. BE. Scrivener. 
“orest Gate. 


“DOUBLE” CONTEST. 


“5 Was offered to the competitor who sub- 
t earientize of “ Mr. P. Doubleyou,” and 
te yas: 


‘t, 82 Linwood Rd., Handsworth, Birming- 
“ SUFFRA” CONTEST. 


“ther in favour of“ votes for women” 
‘cited to suggest humorous reasons why 
_'d have the vote. The five blue-bird 
‘ed for the funniest reasons given havo 
‘13 follows : 

‘an, 41 Farnham Rd., Handsworth; Mrs. 
nds Bp. Crewkerne, Somerset; Miss E. 
“ory Lodge, Nettlestone, I. of W.: Mrs. 
+, 31 Mount Pleasant Rd., New Malden; 
+ Ann St., Greenock. 


STORY YOU WILL LIKE. 


LATTER OF THE CLOGS. 


Sy ARTHUR APPLIN. 


‘¢ Everywhere, September 11. 
| 


or 


neashire manufacturing town supplies 
h material for this novel. The tale is 
Iwo wealthy mill-owners are the out- 
"he one a selfish autocrat ; the other, 
“promote the well-being of his people, lives 
‘heir midst, and works for his thirty shil- 
Life is made easier for him by his ‘ pal,” 
‘te worth and beauty, who plays an impor- 
‘he lives of both men, Corsplieations aro 
1 there are some exciting episodes, in which 
‘© Dest Mau wins, 
i Koilway Bookstalls and Booksellers, or post free 
Arthur Pearson Ltd., Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


«+ YOU MUST GIVE THE... 


COMPETITORS’ FRUTUAL SOCIETY 


A CHANCE TO WIN FOR YOU. 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE. 


Look at these Wins: 
£350 won once ; £300 won three times: £250 won cist 
£14) won ning times; £5 to £50 won hundreds ot 
One Member has won over 100 prizes, another 89, scores over 12 


We have a reputation to be proud of. Over 1,060 
Premicr Prizes, and 2 total of 8,048 reported by 
members during the first six months of 1912. We 
the “ Prize-Winsnns’ 


prove our assertions in 


Curonicve,” sent free. 


We pay our Staff well; we can afford to, our wins are so 
vuny and our conmimissions big. The Eiiorts we send out are 


mS The Best Brilliant Brains can evolve. 


NO CHARGE FOR EFFORTS, 


You pay us when you win, 


as follows: 5s. prize, 9d: 10s,, 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in 
the £. 


Send 1d. Stamp for 2 Special Efforts 


(any paper) and we will guarantee you to reccive 
two as good as you will pay 6d. or 1/- for, and 


gS” LIKELY WINNERS. 


| 


Address SUPERINTENDENT, 


Competiters’ Mutual Society, 


26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


BE_ ASSURED 
that 
TO INSURE 


with the 
ACCIDENT & 


OCG EA RN GUARANTEE 


Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., London, 


secures 


EASE OF MIND, 
Safeguarded_Interests 


and 


Liberal Compensation 
TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


This Insurance Scheme “#*e"e any person 
travelling as a passenger 1, any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 \\LREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each aceident—not the jirst claim ently. 


£2,000 RAILWAY | INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 cycling | 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 cach—vot for ove only. £2.000 specially guarantecd 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMLIED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whoin notices of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be seut within seven duyst o the above address. 


oes | om 


AA Post Card witt bring you per 
return our handsome Art Jewel- 
lery Catalogue, containing an 
display of lovely I8<t, 
WAGEMINT & Ditrss Rivas, 
set with DIAMONDS, RUBILS, RMP RE 
ALDS, SAPPHIRES, and all precious 
eeant Gold Broocurs, 

NICKLE TS, Lantrs 
“> Wate 


mithly pay 
JG. 


ts er cash dicount 


RAVES tro, 


SHETHILLD, 


{COMPOUND TABL 


ETS 


very 


Direct trom ‘ ‘ 
lady Manageress, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. C.), 
145 Stockwell Road, London. 


FITNESS 


nofallages. Why net witte for ny free Rok, 
ihe sto nedtaret, seve H 

ENUAUSTION, 

PERIL 


1 
LACK Vv 
VARTICOO ELE, ete 


mbeured 


Patientesiy, 1 imoniuls 


free in vhon env © 
this paper. ALJ. LEIGH, 
London, W.C, 


Mention 
Russell =u, 


J nd vi 
Established 25 years. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writiag to Advertisers, 
mention Weekly.” 


LADIES 


GAUTIER'S FAMOUS PILLS 
ae without doubt the best remedy 
ever offered fir Femate Weaknesses 
avd Irregularbies ‘Shzy are Strong, 
Safe, Sure and -pcedy. Price, under 
cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extra:tong, 4/6. 
BALDWIN & Co. Hetb-Drvg Stores, 
Riectric Parale, Hallows: Lordon. 


“ Pearson’s 


willbe paid Ly the above Corporation to the 

P a A, lexal representative of any person killed by 

| EF? 9 CGO an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

passenver train in which the deceased was 

travelling as a passenger (including post-oflive servuntsin 

railway sortiug vans), and who, at the tiine of such accident, 

had in his, or her, possession, the Lisvrance Coupon on this 

page, or the paper in which it is, with bis, or her, nsual signa- 

ture, Written mank or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 

This paper may Le left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed, 


PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three caendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

= servanton duty, nera suicide, uor engaged iv an 

a4 1 (Ol) illegal act, having thecurrent num} er of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, nlthough not by 

anaceitent toany tiatn in which he, or she, n.ay oe travelling as 

a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRILD POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to THE 

OckaN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corporation, Limitep, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

Ove Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by uccident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in hi-, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual siguature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovidedat the foot,and that death occurred within twenty-four 
‘ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. Thbis.paper nutvy be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is sirned. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
live of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinzdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty: 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon: Dusnrance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, tha (or she) shall 
not at the time be on the avroplaue nor engaged in werouauties, 
ond thut notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its ocveurrence, 

The above conditions are of the + ssence of tha contract, 

This insurance holds good forthe current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benctit of, aniis subject to the 
conditions of, the **Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos. Zand 3, 

The Purchase of this Puliication Is adinitied to be the 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print 
Actcnn be scen at the office of this Journal, or « 
corporation, No person cau recover on more thi Coupe 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the ssiie risk, 

Subscribers who have dulyl paid a twelvemonth’s snb- 
scription for PEARSON'S WLEKLY in : ance to 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not ring tie pe 
covered by their subscription, sigu the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their perazon, It 1x only nec ssary totorward 
the newsagent's receipt to the publisher of the paner, 


Henrietta Btreet, London, W.C., and a ce.tilicate will be 
eent in exchange 


Signature...... 


Available from 9 a.m. Tuesday, Sepiember 10th, 1912, 
until midnight, Tussday, September 17th, 1912. 


“The Corset That Cures.’ 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson’s Greatest Triumph. 


An absolutely reliable method of revitalising the nerve forces of the 
body by means of his wonderful Health-giving Magneto Corsets. 
This Marvellous Invention is now placed within the reach of every 


lady who sends at once a Postal Order. 


Y Magneto Corsets 

3 are charged from 

end to end right through 

with Magnetism—that Won- 

drous Health-giving Power that 

is the Mainstay of Life itself. They are modelled 

on the most up-to-date lines, perfect fitting, 

graceful, and charming; but they are MORE! 

They are Life-giving because they contain Nature’s 

great revitalixer—Magnetism. There are no shocks, 

no batteries. The magnetic current passes right 

through the body from head to heel, revitalising 

every nerve, every muscle. New Health and New 

Life come to you. All the old _listlessness—the 

Feeling of Depression, Inaction, Mind Wandering, 

Headaches, Backaches, Loss of Will Power, Sleep- 

lessness, Want of Confidence, Lack of Nerve 

Force, and Want of Energy—fade away. You 
become strong, vigorous, and healthy. 


Accept my offer NOW. 


Tama Gold Medallist and holder of Diplomas conferred upon me 
ion, Paris, 1911, and at 
I invented and perfecte:t 


hy the Society Internationale Exposi 

3arcelona, 1912, for my Magneto Corsets. 

my Magneto Corsets after long and 

patient labour and the expenditure of 

many hundreds of pounds. I offer to 
send YOU a pair ona deposit of 1/- only. You can test them for 
yourself, Prove by your own experience that what I claim for 
them is TRUE. If stand upon your judgment—your intelligence, 
and I know that you will give them a fair trial. 


You just try—and see! 


True. there are plenty of Rubber Heels 
of-a kind; the mischief lies in getting 
but there are none so 
“cushiony,’’ none so resilient, none so 
enduring,. none so truly economical in 
genuine 


the wrong ones; 


the wide, wide world as_ the 


What to ask for— 


All Wood - Milnes are 
reliable, you can depend 
on that ; the Wood-Milne 
‘Special’ is the finest 
rubber heel on the market. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


It’s so 
remarkable, the difference Wood- 
Milne Rubber Heels make, walking 
to and fro on the hard, unyielding 
pavements, that the marvelisthat any 
man or woman will go without them. 


Just read these letters from ladies who are 
wearing “the Corset that Cures.” 


MOST COMFORTABLE CORSETS. 

“Your Magneto Corsets have given me complete satisfaction, and 
are the most comfortable 1 have ever worn, writes Mrs. W. Ingham, 
of 44 High Stroct, Camden Town. 

DECIDED IMPROVEMENT IN HEALTH. 

“ There has been a very decided improvement in my health si 
wore your Magneto Corsets,” writes Mrs. L. Coley, of LLb Galto: 
Road, Warley. 

ROUBLED WITH BACKACHE. 

‘Twas a sufferer from backache, but since wearing your Mu 
Corsets ] have not felt a bit of pain,’’ writes Mrs, Ethel Lov” 

1 Farquhar Road, Wimbledoa Park. 
CAN NOW BREATHE FREELY. 

“Delighted with the Corsets. The feeling o. «. Laie 
freely and have the needful support without pressure are, in themselves, 
exquisite,’ writes Mes. M. L. Pigott, of White Hall, Canterbury, 
SUFFERED FROM NERVE TROUBLES. 

“Tam feeling better in health since weaving your Magneto Corsets, 
and my nerves are getting much stronger,’ writes Mrs. Liliou Neave, 
of 14 Hillary Strect, Leeds. 

HAPPY AND FREE FROM PAIN. 

“T will never wear any other Corsets but yours, TI feel perfectly 
happy and free from pain all day,"’ writes Miss E. S., of the King’s 
Hotel, Falmouth. 


Ae ce re 


COUPON. 


To Mr. AMBROSE WILSON (Corset Dept 
Vulean Hou- 


_ “OM 
APPROVAL.” 
Jidzate Hie 


Please send mea“ Magueto Corsct’’ on approval. [ enctose.1 wand Tato nat 
Corset, | will pay you the balance of 4,11 either in one 6um or by Wee sly anstalments ¢ 


Waist .. cocsesee crveeceere EO OF BUBL...cccssccescerercseereree Mb ipeS 


BME .. - sevce so-seceeee Perr rrr rete tttes Cereeeereeeter er er Tt eee tere 
(State if Mrs., Miss, or other title.) 


Address 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKE 
21/- 


Offered ELelow Wiclesnie | 


MONEY RETURNED IN Ft 
NOT FULLY SATISF!! | 


e,- 
+a 


) 


‘ The lot, packed fver 

2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, ©1 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 2 10: 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, t}' 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 7Uin, 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets. very durable 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, sp! 
size 82in. by 54in., weight ; ae 


5lb. Very warm. . FREE Bex oN x. 
2Cream Coloured x 3 
Warm, Fine Quality _ Be 7 

|e 


endid di: 


Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size, 


Tiastrated Bargain Catalogues of Ca: 


tends Overnanteia C 7 ies ets; Hearthrugs, Q 


Blankets, &c.,Post Free, !!, wher. 
Pearson's Weekly 17:9 1912. 
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